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THE BEST THREE-FIELD ROTATION 


W. M. KING 








The proper rotation of crops is a necessity. The seed-produc- 
ing ones should be alternated with the nitrogen-gathering ones. 
Rotation is valuable in aiding in the destruction of noxious weeds, 
but must be varied to be effective. For instance, two years or 
more of corn or other hoed crops will be found to be necessary for 
the destruction of the wild morning glory or bindweed. Insect 
enemies are also frequently destroyed by a rotation that interferes 
with their natural habits. The same is true of diseases which at- 
tack crops when repeated too often upon any soil. 

Where wheat, corn and hay are the cash crops, and a period 
of rest from the constant production of corn is required, the follow- 
ing three-field system is the one that I have found to be best adapted 
for general farming in southern Ohio. The constant annual im- 
provement of the soil under it, warrants its more general adop- 
tion. This rotation involves the keeping of sufficient stock to con- 
sume and to convert into manure the crops raised, excepting of 
course the surplus of grain, pork, beef, wool and dairy products 
sold off the farm. 

After dividing the tillable land into three fields of equal size, 
begin the rotation by seeding field No 1 with wheat. In the spring 
sow on this one bushel of clover seed and eight quarts of timothy 
on every eight acres. Avoid pasturing the clover in the fall and 
until the middle of May the following spring. Where the most 
timothy appears do not pasture, but cut for hay. In August haul 
out the manure from the barnyard and put in piles 12x12 feet 
apart; 20 two-horse loads will be sufficient for each one. Let this 
remain'piled until the following spring, when the clover sod on which 
the manure hasbeen spread should be broken up and planted very 
early tocorn. As soon as the crop matures, cut the corn nearly 
knee-high and set it up in 100-hill shocks. Before drilling in the 
wheat, harrow in the same direction the drill is to be run. In this 
way labor is economized, and the high-cut stalks when harrowed 
down act as a mulch and winter protection to the wheat plants, 
and also measurably prevent the washing of the soil on high 
points or knolls, which would otherwise wash badly during the 
winter months. By this plan one plowing serves for three 
crops,—one of corn, one of wheat, and one of clover and timothy 
for hay and pasture. 

By such a system of rotation farming is made more profit- 
able and pleasant. For, instead of breaking up a hard, sun-dried soil 
just after harvest, as it is usually done in July or August, the ma- 
nure can be hauled out at: leisure, and needed rest can follow the 
hard labor of haying and harvesting; various needed repairs can 
be made, the farm implements put in order and repainted, and 
some opportunity afforded to visit one’s neighbors, meet with 
farmers’ clubs and granges and compare notes on the problem of 
increasing and cheapening production. 





irrigating With Fruit Cans.—Turning water upon the surface of 
the soil in dry, hot weather is very liable to 
i. Ors bake it, so that the effect of watering is 
nek’ Peleg +. lost. Unsolder the bottoms of old fruit 
cans and sink one in each hill of tomatoes, 
cucumbers, or other plants. Water can 
then be turned into the can from which it 
will be conveyed at once to the roots of the 
plants, as illustrated, without a chance for 
the surface of the ground to become baked. 
The can being deep, there will be no drying out of the hill because 
of its presence. 
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CONFINED FOWLS IN SUMMER 


MARY B. KEECH 


During the summer season many poultry keepers find it neces- 
sary to keep their fowls in yards. When thus confined it requires 
constant watchfulness to keep them in good health. If they have 
range they get by foraging what by nature they require, and this 
is the prime reason why there is less disease and larger egg produc- 
tion in an unconfined flock. Yarding prevents their getting fresh 
animal matter in the form of insects, mineral matter for producing 
egg shell, and grit for grinding their feed. If nature’s cravings are 
not supplied it is only a matter of time when disease will follow. 
Gravel, crushed oyster shell and ground bone should form part of 
their daily bill of fare. These ingredients are absolutely necessary. 
If you cannot provide them buy a 25-lb package of crushed oyster 
shells or ground raw bone. Either sells for 2}c per pound. This 
may seem like high-priced food, but it will pay. The hens will eat 
very greedily of it at first, but after they once satisfy their craving 
they will eat only what is necessary. 

Keep the yard clean. Spade up a fresh spot every day for them 
to wallow in and rid themselves of lice. Provide shade. The ex- 
treme heat of the sun is debilitating. If the hens cause trouble by 
flying over the fence, clip the long feathers of one wing. The 
clipped feathers will not be noticeable when the wing is folded. 

Feed regularly and give a variety. Proper food means health 
and health means eggs. Avoid getting the hens fat—a fat fowl is 
susceptible to disease. Feed little or no corn during the summer 
months. Give bulky food. Grass and all garden greens are rel-’ 
ished and should be given daily. When very long grass is given 
there is danger of clogging the crop. It is best to cut the grass and 
green food about one-half an inch in length, dampen it, and sprin- 
kle meal, bran or ground oats over it. This makes an excellent 
noon meal. Watch the flock while it is eating; some fowls may 
starve while others are fattening. Do not allow a quarrelsome 
cock in the flock. Do not keep the growing fowls with the adults. 
Have separate yards and divide the young fowls according to age 
and size. Keep plenty of clean fresh water within reach all the 
time. If any appear sick, add a tablespoonful of venetian red to a 
quart of drinking water. It is best not to dose too much, but fowls 
that are confined are susceptible to disease and an occasional tonic 
is necessary. Endeavor to keep the fowls tame and gentle. Treat 
them kindly, talk to them so they will become familiar with your 
voice, and they will not be frightened when you go among them. 





Shade for Chickens.—The run of a raspberry patch is an ideal 
shade and scratching ground for little chicks, but on some places 
there is hardly a tree or 
shrub at hand to keep 
off the hot midday 
sun from the little fel- 
lows. Procure some 
cheap cotton cloth and 
stretch ita foot from 
the ground across sup- 
ports, as shown in the cut. Such a shelter can be made any length 
desired and will help the chicks amazingly. 





Raising Buckwheat.—I mow my lot about June 25, then plow 
and sow to buckwheat from July 1 to 10. using % bu to the 
acre if the land is rich, and 1 bu if not. I sowed 14 bus on two 
acres and had nearly or quite 80 bus. Grass seed sown in buck- 
wheat will yield a big crop of hay the next year, so the crop of 
buckwheat is almost clear gain. If late green feed is wanted 
nothing is better than a succession of barley, which will grow until 
the ground freezes up.—{M. C. Dean, Dutchess Co, N. Y. 
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SEEDING TO CRIMSON CLOVER 


CHARLES WRIGHT, DELAWARE 


The adinirable article on this promising plant printed in your 
issue of July 6, from the pen of Prof Voorhees of the New Jersey 
experiment station, is much appreciated, but does not sufficiently 
emphasize the present boom in crimson clover. Thousands of acres 
in the middle and southern states are being seeded to this crop, 
which in this section is creating as much excitement as alfalfa has 
raised in the central west, while experiments with crimson clover 
ire being made in New England and also in the central and western 
states. Asa hay forage I have never found anything to equal it, 
while the seed yields as high as 12 to 15 bushels per acre, though 
five to ten bushels is a fair average. It is found to be one of the 
best crops to use in connection with orcharding, trucking, or berry 
growing. It fills the rotation exactly. For instance plant peas in 
the spring, and follow with tomatoes for the cannery as soon as 
the peas are off. When you lay tomatoes by, seed with crimson clo- 
ver. Thus the ground is occupied with some crop all the time, and 
in the following May, if soil and season have been favorable, you will 
have a crop of clover two or three feet high to cut for hay or ensi- 
lage, and a good crop of stubble and roots to turn under to enrich 
the soil. Corn, potatoes, or any other crop may follow. Of course 
this is only one instance. Many orchards are seeded with the clo- 
ver, either to plow under as a fertilizer, or to be cut for hay. 

I prefer not to seed the entire ground in an orchard. The 
ground should be well broken, then a smoothing harrow or drag 
run over it, followed with the seeder, one strip of 14 feet between 
a peach tree row being enough. Then harrow again and roll. 
Where a large quantity of land is to be seeded it is best to have 
these operations all go on at once, for if the ground is moist the 
seed will sprout in a few days, and on seed left unrolled or unhar- 
rowed the sprouts will be broken off from many of them, thus 
reducing the chances for a good stand. By all means put the seed 
in the ground, not on it. Ihave tried just rolling the seed on 
freshly harrowed ground, and while much of the seed sprouts and 
takes root, not one-half will grow. If sown previous to Aug 15 in 
this latitude, the chances are that the hot sun will kill it, although 
early seeding is no doubt best if you can get a stand. Having lost 
my entire seeding once or twice, I am cautious now not to seed 
before that time. I have known good stands as late as Oct 1, but 
the chances are that the clover will not make much root before cold 
weather sets in, yielding a poor crop. A great deal is sown in 
standing corn at the last harrowing or cultivating. If the work is 
well done, under flat culture, so that the field is left smooth after 
the corn is cut at the bottom, the result is likely to be very satis- 
factory, because the corn will shade the young clover and permit it 
to get a fine stand. Many farmers have made the mistake of sow- 
ing crimson clover in the spring. It is only an annual, maturing 
seed with the first crop. The root dies as soon as seed is matured. 





To Get Out a Lot of Muck and dump it on the upland to 
drain while the drouth lasted, this was the question. The swamp 
was too soft fora team 
and human muscle was too 
expensive to lift it into a 
cart or to wheel it ashore. 
But brains did it. A tree 
growing in the woods near 
by was cut, and its odd 
shape made to serve as @ 
crane. This could be swung 
out 15 feet over the muck, 
loaded and swung over the 
dry ground a like distance, 
dumping in piles or on to 
carts. What more could be asked for? And it works as well as if 
it cost $50. The only blacksmith work required is a ring at the 
top to fasten the stay wires to.—[{S. Eden. 





Saving Cucumber Seed.—Always save cucumber seed for the 
next year’s planting from the very largest and ripest of the big yel- 
low fellows that are brought in from the garden for the making of 
sweet pickles. It’s the children’s work to wash the seeds clear of 
their pulp, rubbing them in a tin pan sieve and straining water 
through them until fit for drying. It’s a long, tiresome task, and 
last pickle time the children invented a new way for ridding cu- 
cumber seeds of their pulp. They poured the bushel basketful of 
pulp that I had set aside to be cleansed, into a strong gunny sack, 
firmly tying its mouth. They dragged it onto green sward in the 
yard and a noisy, jolly time they had, dancing and pounding on 
the sack with bare feet and broom sticks until the mass in the sack 
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was churned toa jelly. They next dumped the sack into a trough 
of running water, beating and churning and splashing it about 
with shouts of fun until the jellied pulp had been squeezed and 
strained through the coarse sacking, and the seeds alone left, a 
sticky, wet, shiny mass, that was dried with careful spreading and 
frequent stirring, and made two quarts.—{Clarissa Potter. 








A Portable Fence.—It is often more economical to pasture off a 
piece of rich fodder than to cut it and wheel it away to the sheep, 
or other stock. The lack of a fence often prevents this. <A porta- 

ble fence can be made 
after the sugges- 
tions given in the 
sketch... A few panels 
of this will inclose suf- 
ficient feed for a day’s 
cropping, and can be 
- shifted to new ground 
the nextday. Ifsheep 
are to be thus folded, 
an extra board will be 
needed in each panel. 
These panels may be 12 or 14 feet in length, well braced to keep the 
fence firm as to lengthwise motion. The crosspiece at the bottom of 
the upright should be long enough to keep the fence firm the other 
way. The construction is plainly shown in the illustration. 




















SOMETHING NEW IN FENCING 


The Effectiveness of Paris Green is of varying results, as the expe- 
rience of G. M. Nichols demonstrates. Experiment station bulle- 
tins and government reports recommend 1 lb of paris green to 200 
gallons of water, applied early in the season. For the first applica- 
tion to half-grown potato vines, } lb to 50 gallons of water was used 
with no effect. After waiting 48 hours of sunny weather, the patch 
was again sprayed with paris green, 1 lb to 50 gallons. The latter 
spraying disposed of about half the insects in 48 hours. The patch 
was sprayed the third time with 14 1b paris green to 50 gallons 
water, and the work was done effectively. Had Mr Nichols sprayed 
earlier, he would doubtless have found the 1 lb poison to 200 gal- 
lons of water effective. It is almost impossible to cover all of the 
leaves with paris green so that every insect will get its death dose 
in a very short time. The first application should invariably be 
made as soon as the first larves hatch, using water liberally so that 
the paris green will be settled into the creases and folds of the 
leaves and caught on the hairs. If not applied until the larvee are 
well grown, they are so wise that they will eat all around the poison 
before they take the part with paris green uponit. Under those cir- 
cumstances, it should not be expected the poison would be effective 
in less than 48 hours. Used stronger than 1 lb to 200 gallons of 
water, the leaves are often injured. 





In Feeding Chickens, provide pen or netting like the illustration 
(or it may be made 
of slats) under which 
the little chicks may 
feed without being 
crowded away by 
the larger ones. It 
can be raised as the 
chickens grow, and 
is one of those clever 
little devices that help te to secure the poulterer’s profits. 


Corn as a Sugar Producer.—L. F. Stewart has been patiently 
experimenting along this line near Pittsburg, Pa. He finds that if 
the ears are plucked in the roasting stage, the stalk devotes its 
functions to making sugar. A single test, last season, showed the 
following remarkable results, indicating that the subject is worthy 
of attention this year: 

BEFORE REMOVING EAR 
Sugar Purity | 








AFTER REMOVING EAR 
Sugar Purity 
9% 71 


Stalk in tassel, None A week later, 
Stalk in silk, 3 33 | Thirty days later, 12 77 
Stalk in roasting ear, fo 56 | Sixty days later, 14% 82 


The Value of Rhubarb.—Mr Gaston of Illinois, speaking of the 
very dry and frosty spring, says he is convinced that growing 
fruits of all kinds is an uncertain business. For early use, how- 
ever, rhubarb can always be relied upon. It grows rapidly under 
very adverse conditions. This spring the hard frosts and dry 
weather had apparently no influence upon it. It grew luxuriantly, 
and was ready for the table early in the season. It will grow in al- 
most any climate, and with heavy fertilizing will be found very 
satisfactory. It may be used for pies or sauce, and will, to a cer- 
tain extent, take the place of fruits for these purposes. 





HOW TO LAY TILE YOURSELF 


WALTER G. DAVENPORT, MICHIGAN 











WALTER G. DAVENPORT 


was born in Genesee county, Mich- 
igan, in 1865. His parents were from 
New England, and came west while 
Michigan was almost a wilderness. 
He attended district school until 17 
years of age, and later spent some 
time at a normal school. For one 
year he taught school. Since then he 
has lived and worked on his farm in 
Ionia county. He has successfully 
drained a very swampy farm, the 
results of which experience he sets 
forth in the accompanying article. 


OST farmers know the benefits to 


be derived: from tile drainage, 
hence that point need not be 
argued. How the work may be 
accomplished to the best advan- 
tage by the farmer himself is 
the problem. On springy land 
mud and water must always be 
contended with. But with the 
exception of these limited acres 
the ground on the remainder of 
the farm is at some time during 
the year in the best condition 
for digging. This time usually 
occurs in the fall of the year, 
after the rush of farm work is 
over. Begin in a systematic 
manner by carefully observing 
the contour of the surface with 
reference to locating the lines of 
tile. Estimate the number of 
acres which will probably be 
drained by each lime, and look 
well to the outlet. Be sure that 
it is of sufficient depth to admit 
of the tile being placed not less 
than 18 inches deep in the lowest 
part to be drained, after allowing 
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for sufficient fall. Much more water will be carried off by a tile if 
it flows freely from the outlet. Unless actually necessary do not 
attempt to take large quantities of water through one ditch, for 
that means larger tile, and proportionately greater expense. 

After carefully considering the above points, map out a system 
of drainage adapted to the needs of the situation, and work to that 
system, even if it takes 5 
years to complete it. I 
am sure if your first 
efforts are successful 
you will be only the 
more anxious to carry 
out your plans. Locate 
the drains in straight 
lines, using as few turns 
as practicable. Follow 
depressions where the 
water naturally stands 
or runs, unless the land 
may be drained with 
less expense in some 
other direction. The ditches I have been digging on our farm for 
several years past I have made according to a somewhat original 
method, which I shall, by aid of illustrations, attempt to describe, 
but before I do so let me suggest that the first line operated be one 
of the less important 
ones, After more ex- 
perience begin upon 
more difficult work. 
If you do not have con- 
fidence in yourself, 
you had better get 
some one to do the lev- 
eling and grading. If 
there is sufficient fall, 
so as to leave no doubt 
which way the water 
will run, the drain 
may be graded by set- 
ting stakes at the 
lower and upper ends 
of the ditch. On each 
of these stakes place 
the grade mark the 
same distance from the 
bottom of the ditch. 
Set other stakes be- 
tween, and on them place the grade marks in line with the marks 
on the end stakes, then dig as directed below. For level land one 
may construct an instrument like the one shown in the illustrations 
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WATER (3] 51 


and do his own grading. [t consists of two long-range sights, 
leveled by the aid of eithsr a plummet and line or a spirit 
level. I have used the line as shown in Fig1. In this picture h 
is a pine board eight feet- long, three inches wide at the center, 
and one inch square at eacl: end; v is a pine board six feet long, 
two inches wide from the center to the bottom, gradually tapering 
from the center to the top, -vhere it is one inch square; v is firmly 
secured to h without cutting either; b b are braces one inch square; 
bs is a thin block fitted over the end of h, and in it is secured hori- 
zontally a rifle cartridge with primer removed. This forms the 
back sight and is one inch above h. Another block is represented 
by js, which holds front sight. This front sight is made of two 











small stiff wires, crossed Pp 

at right angles, the tn. in 
point of crossing corre- r a 
sponding in hight to & 

that of the hole in cer- 2 
tridge. At a is illus- 


trated a block one foot 
long, with a mortise 
through which the 
plummet line passes; 
wp is a one-half inch 
hardwood pin; s is a 
slot in v in which hangs 
the plummet line; [is 
the line; 7 is the indi- 
cator made of hard- 
wood. It is four inches 
long, one inch square, 
and upon it is marked 
the water level. 





The plummet, at p, may be of iron or lead, the 
size and shape of a small hen’s egg; tn is a thumb nut and bolt to 
be worked in s of Fig 2. Fig1isset on ep of Fig 2; ep is a circu- 
lar platform 16 inches in diameter, with an opening in the center 
six inches square; r rare rests six inches high and eight inches 
long, on which Fig 1 rests; pp are holes for wp of Fig 1; bisa 
brace; @ is an arm three feet long, fastened to r; ppp p are pins 
to hold ep in position when resting on stool; ws is a wood screw, 
on the point of which rests one edge of ep; hl isa hinged leg 84 
feet long. Fig 8 shows the stake used in grading, which is eight 
feet long. In this figure sis a slot; b-z isa bar of wood one foot 
long; 0-2 is the opposite side of b-z; tn isa thumb nut. Fig 4isa 
main support for the wire, and is made of stout 1x6-inch boards 
nine feet long, bolted together at b, the wire passing overr. Fig 5 
shows the wire in position for digging; ¢c is a chain; ny is a neck- 
yoke; gs’s are grade stakes fourrodsapart. Fig 6 is a wire tightener 
four inches wide in the center, gradually narrowing toward the 
ends, two inches thick and four feet long, wp being a wooden pin 
two inches in diameter, while bh is the head of a one-half inch bolt, 
set two inches from wp. At the first turn of the lever the wire 
passes under the bolt head, then afterwards over it. When sufii- 
ciently tight tie one end of the lever to the wire. Before tightening 
it suppport the wire at each grade stake at proper hight. Fig 7 is 
a measure eight feet long from crook in wire. It is one-half an 
inch square, made of cedar or some other light wood, and is used 
to hang on wire when digging. 

If a spirit level is used, do away with v in Fig 1, and use the 
level in its place. To find the water level mark on indicator at , 
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FIG. 5 


either use a spirit level on h, or set the instrument over a tank or 
on the side of a still pond of water several rods across. If a pond 
js used, measure from line of the sight on v where the plummet 
line crosses it down to the rurface of the water, using a tape line 
with a weight attached to the end; then go across the pond and set 
Fig 3 in the edge of the water and move the bar up or down until it 
is just the same distance from the top of the bar to the water as it 
is from the line of sight on v to the water. The line of sight on v 
would be shown by a taut thread from center of bs to center of fs. 
Move h until the line of sight just touches the upper edge of bar, 
secure it, and when all is quiet mark with a sharp knife where the 
line / crosses the indicator block i, which mark will be the water 
level. All this is not so difficult as it probably appears. 


{Concladed next week.) “ 
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The California fruit transportation company 
has commenced the shipments of fresh fruit to 
London. The first train left Sacramento July 2, 
direct for New York, where the fruit is trans- 
ferred tothe American line steamship Paris 
for London. Five cars of peaches and pears 
carefully selected and packed compose this 
first shipment of the season. 

sccnnsssstitelataiiiaancogeia 

Everybody is interested in the [development 
of the American trotter and pacer. Last sea- 
son some wonderful records were made, and if 
the races and trials against time so far this 
season are to be taken as criterions of what 
will be done later, splendid exhibition 
of speed may be expected this fall. Several 
world’s records have already been lowered and 
the work has only begun. 


some 


—_——_ 
The present outbreak of the chinch bug in 
Ohio is a complete surprise, as that state has 
always been free from this destructive pest. 
This bug has occurred this season as far east 
as Maine and we fear it may obtain lodgment 
in New York and Pennsylvania. An effective 
method of keeping the chinch bug out of corn 
fields was described in our July 13 issue, and 
we are pleased to see that the Ohio experiment 
station at Wooster is distributing.free a fun- 
gus disease that is a deadly enemy to chinch 
bugs and quickly spreads among them, the 
contagion killing the bugs by countless, mil- 
lions. This is one of the wonders of modern 
science that farmers should avail themselves of 
whenever the chinch bug appears. 
meaningless 
While in these days of medical proficiency it 
will not do to say that any disease cannot be 
cured, there are a number of animal ailments 
which have up to date baffled our best scien- 
tists. The genuine hog cholera is one of these. 
No sure cure has yet been discovered, although 
some of the best bacteriologists and veterina- 
rians have given the matter careful attention. 
In many instances preventive treatment has 
proved beneficial. Here medicine combin- 
ed with proper sanitary regulations has 
sometimes kept the dread disease 
from attacking a herd, but where 
the animals have become badly affected 
there is very little hope for them. The gov- 
ernment scientists, after employing the most 
reliable experts to determine the nature of the 
various maladies to which the hog is subject, 
and after testing all the alleged ‘‘sure cures,” 
find that there is nothing which will cure hog 
cholera. They suggest a simple, cheap mix- 
ture described ina previous issue of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, and recommend its trial but do 
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not claim that it will cure the diseased hog. 
We recently called attention to a claim put 
forward by agents in Minnesota that their 
compound prevented hog cholera if a 
smnall square of red flannel is saturated 
with it and the bit of cloth attached to 
hog’s ear by means of a ring. Absurd as is 
this claim, many farmers were deceived and 


spent hard-earned dollars in demonstrat- 
ing its uselessness. All the so-called ‘“‘sure 
remedies’ can profitably be eschewed. If 


your hogs are threatened with disease, get your 
druggist to put up the government compound 
and test that, thus keeping your money from 
the medicine sharks and probably getting as 
good or better results. 


Our Critics Confounded. 








When AM€RICAN AGRICULTURIST presented 
its estimate of 155,000,000 bu as probable farm 
stocks of wheat on March 1, it was the result 
of a careful local inquiry, and while it differed 
widely from the so-called official estimate and 
from private estimates made public at a later 
date, this authority had every confidence in its 
accuracy. The distribution of wheat be- 
tween March 1 and July 1, and remain- 
ing stocks at the latter date, have fur- 
nished ample reason for this confidence. Four 
months has brought a demonstration that con- 
founds critics, and brings confusion upon any 
who doubted our charge that the gov’t report of 
75,000,000 in farmers’ hands, last March, did 
not represent the facts then existing. The dis- 
tribution of wheat in the four months in ques- 
tion may be thus summed up: 

Consumption March 1 to June 30, 106,000,000 bush 
Exports, * Se eS 46,000,000 * 
Seed, spring wheat, 18,000, “ 
170,000,000 * 
62,000,000 * 
36,000,000 ** 





Total distribution, 
Commercial stocks wheat July 1, 
In farmers’ hands July 1, 


\agzregate, 268,000,000 
The Chicago Trade Bulletin, whose report of 
commercial stocks are more extended than 
those of any other authority, made commercial 
stocks of wheat 117,000,000 bu on March 1, 
while AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST estimated 155,- 


000,000 as still in farmers’ hands, a total of 
272,000,000. The difference between this sum 
and AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S total of 268,- 


000,000 accounted for above, is only 4,000,000 
bu, less than 2 per cent, and might easily be 
due to changes in ‘‘between mill and mouth” 
supplies. 

If the government estimate for March Ist be 
substituted, we have the ridiculous result of a 
distribution of 268,000,000 bushels from a total 
supply of only 192,000,000. If the ‘“guess’’ of 
99,000,000 made by one exceedingly pretentious 
critic, delighting to pose as an authority on 
statistics, but depending on “office figuring’ 
rather than actual and original investigation, 
be substituted, the distribution exceeds supply 
by 52,000,000 bushels. 

The question of rate of consumption is, of 
course, involved, but it has been figured upon 
the official estimate of 44% bu, and all data avail- 
able at this date indicate that this rate is quite 
small enough. To reverse the statement, if 
the government estimate were correct, it 
would indicate per capita consumption at the 
rate of only 1.30 bu, while to accept the pri- 
vate estimate referred to, involves a consump- 
tion of 2.54 bu. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, with its experi- 
ence and exceptional facilities, will continue 
to present facts regarding crop conditions, 
yields and distribution as closely as can be ap- 
proximated by careful local investigation, and 
if any part of the public is again misled into 
accepting estimates from authorities either 
incompetent or lacking facilities necessary for 
getting at the facts, it can only join with one 
of its critics in lamenting the existence of 
“would-be crop enumerators and reporters 
who, from lack of facilities, do more harm 
than good, and tend rather to breed confusion 
than otherwise.” 


Plan for a Vacation Trip. 








“T wonder why a farmer does not set aside 
$50 each year for use in traveling,’”’ writes a 
level headed contributor. It will be money 


well expended, during a couple of weeks, see- 
ing the sights with the good wife. 


Perhaps 


the. 





alone 


let 
Well, perhaps you “can’t 


you “can’t afford” vacation, 
spending $50 on it. 
afford”’ to live! What’s life for if we are not 
to enjoy it? Get a neighbor to care for your 
stock and work that must be done during your 
absence, if you have no one to leave on the 
farm, and do as much for him. A little neigh- 
borly co-operation will make a vacation possi- 
ble that otherwise might seem out of the ques- 
tion. 

Some season it would be wise policy to spend 
a week in a busy city, not visiting friends, but 
paying for each privilege. Such a change 
would be!beneficial alike to mind and body. The 
show of poverty and suffering of those who 
cannot or will not forsake the city for the free- 
dom of country life, will be as opportune as 
the glamor and show of fine horses and equi- 
pages, and the many attractions. Every city 
is overcrowded. 

Make the change of scene in your vacation 
as pronounced as possible. Change is rest, as 
Abe Lincoln used to say when after splitting 
rails all day he went to sawing wood. If you 
live inland, go to ocean or lake; the sight of 
the water, the air, the baths, will do you” 
wonders of good. If you live by the water, go 
inland or to the mountains. 


any 


Wherever you go, take life easy. Rest. 
Don’t try to see everything. Take your com- 
fort. The farmer is atypical American when 


he travels; he wants to do everything and see 


everything for the least possible time and 
money. Do less and see less, but be more 
thorough. Observe how the people live and 


work. Note that allis not gold that glitters 
and that every section or business has its dis- 
advantages. 

Such a change, even if only for a day or two, 
lifts the farmer and his family right*out of the 
rut. And they usually return to the farm not 
only refreshed, but better satisfied with the 
homestead than ever. This is a big, bright 
world, but there’s no place init like home. A 
report in a grange or farmers’ club from two 
or three who have spent vacations and small 
sums in this way would make a meeting of 
great attractiveness and interest. 

selena 

Hop growing in New York state is an indus- 
try of such important dimensions that it is 
strange the growers do not take advantage of 
the great benefits of co-operative marketing of 
the crop. This journal (and previously the 
New York Homestead that was merged with it 
last fall) has done much to bring about such a 
result, and “Our Hop Growers’ Exchange’”’ has 
long given the most reliable and, exhaustive 
information about this crop. These special 
crop and market reports will continue to be a 
feature, but we sincerely hope that a hop grow- 
ers’ association may be organized early this fall 
that will take some businesslike steps toward re- 
forming the marketing of hops. It might well 
undertake the preparation and grading of hops 
in its own warehouses, and establish a system 
of regular public sales of hops at New York 
city, Waterviile and perhaps Chicago. If the 
bulk of the crop was thus handled, advances 
could be obtained on the warehouse receipts 
for growers who felt the need of money, while 
the best prices the market affords would be 
obtained by this system. It would put the 
hop trade on a more substantial and less spec- 
ulative basis, netting growers all that their 
hops were really worth. This is the system by 
which the Sumatran growers of tobacco have 
handled their leaf in the Amsterdam market 
with such colossal success. Now New England 
growers are combining to reorganize the trade 
in their cigar leaf after the same plan, which 
New York and Pennsylvania tobacco growers 
will also be formed to adopt for self-pretection. 
Potatoes, wool, apples and other non-perisha- 
ble produce should likewise be handled 
through a system of farmers’ exchanges, which 
was so successful with the Delaware peach 
crop a few years ago, and to-day enables Cali- 
fornia fruit growers to continue in business at 
a profit. This whole subject is worthy of early 
attention, and is fully treated in Myrick’s 
“How to Co-operate” (price $1 in cloth, 50c in 
paper, postpaid from this office). 





I Am Much Benefited by reading AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. It contains a great deal of 
instructive and practical information such as 
we all need in taking care of our farms.—[ Mrs 
J.J. North, Westmoreland Co, Pa. 











CROP AND TRADE PROSPECTS. 


TUESDAY EvENING, July 23. 


The week ending July 20 brought good rains 
to many districts that were suffering from 
drouth, too heavy in some localities, storms 
and cloud-bursts injuring growing crops. 
Rainfall was not uniform but a reasonable 
amount fell in most districts where needed. 
The result is apparent in improved standing 
of corn and potatoes which had begun to suffer 
some impairment. In the more southern 
district a large corn crop 1s now assured and 
while the bulkof the crop has yet’a trying 
season to pass, the indication is now surer for 
a large crop than heretofore. 

Oats harvest is in full blast, and the pre- 
ponderance of testimony favors a larger rate 
of yield than appearances before harvest in- 
dicated. Spring wheat changed but little dur- 
ing the week, but it becomes more apparent 
that in South Dakota and portions of Minne- 
sota there has been more impairment than 
heretofore believed. Last advices from Cali- 
fornia show a decided disappointment in 
threshing results, and instead of a bumper 
crop the state will yielda wheat crop hardly 
up to the average. 

Grass and pastures are recovering somewhat 
but are still generally sadly deficient. Grass 
seed and clover seed crop short. 

General trade continues in a healthy condi- 
tion. The slight reaction of the previous week 
was just enough to prevent the boom from get- 
ting too far along and has made the situation 
more healthy. Prices have regained strength 
in a large number of lines of goods and the 
outlook is decidedly better. The condition of 
the produce market, quotations, etc, at the 
close of business to-night are as follows: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Gatcage. . 6% 4354 2356 *5 4 on * 
New Yor 7 = 2846 67 25 
Boston, = — ne 280 © *1100 
| ye 10% ° a -_ = 

t Louis 8 2436 _ ~~ 
Minneapolis, 6534 — _ — — 
San Francisco, *9744 *1 15 *115 *6 00 -_ 
London, 81 5834 = — *12 80 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
July delivery, 66% 44 225; 
September, 6734 441 25% 
December, 704 354 — 


At Chicago, moderate activity characterized 
the wheat market for the week ended to-niglit, 
rather steadier than during the recent past, the 
range for the week being only 3%4c and closing 
about a cent higher than the previous week. Trad- 
ing is largely local in character and the absence of 
outside orders was the principal point of weakness. 
Crop news was an important factor, but in the 
absence of outside buying the bad returns re- 
ceived only served to prevent further break. 
Damage tospring wheat is now conceded, the 
question to be settled upon being the extent. 
News from California is favorable to hold- 
ers, that state which has been counted 
upon to help make up the deficient winter wheat 
harvest elsewhere, now reporting upon excellent 
authority that the yield is disappointing and 
total outturn less than an average crop. The 
continued small movement of new winter wheat 
is a strengthening feature, it being claimed as 
confirmation of lowest estimates of crop yield. 
An unusual feature of the market is the presence 
of buying orders from country millers, in Indiana 
and Ohio, and some even from Pennsylvania. 
Home supplies from the new crop not being suf- 
ficient for present milling purposes. This week 
the market is distinctly better, advancing le and 
closing near the top. 

In corn, the speculative trade is fair, the market 
ruling moderately active. Prices were easy dur- 
ing the early part of the week but became much 
weaker during the latter portion, and were unsafe 
to-day and yesterday. September options closed 
a! 37c, May 355¢e and July 435¢¢c. For the week 
September lost 17%ec, December 5c and May 8c. 
Decreasing stocks and a moderate movement 
caused some concern, but continued favorable 


weather for the growing crop with rains in 
sections which were beginning to be affected 
by drouth relieved this. Indications now point 


favorable 
fair and 
firm. Re- 


with 
were 
were 


record 
Exports 
Cables 


to the largest 
weather from 
larger than last 


yield on 
now on. 
week. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





ceipts for the wéek were 1097 cars, against 
cars the previous week and 1377 cars the 
week last year. 

Oats are fairly active but show signs of weak- 
ness. Prices range lower without any reaction. 
The net loss for the week was % to 1%%c. Outside 
traders are not anxious to buy,in fact most of them 
wanted to sell. Crop reports are tavorable, which 
tended toward weakness. September and May 
are most in demand, closing at 22\44¢ and 255c re- 
spectively. A fair demand existed for round lots 
of No 2and No2 white. The first of the new crop 
arrived Friday and graded No 3, No 3 white and 
No2. The latter sold for 23c, No 3 white brought 
2414c and No 8 20¢e billed through. 

In rye, the market is dull and quiet. An easy 
feeling prevails with a decline of 1@2¢ since 
last report. A number of consignments of the 
new crop are received and graded well. Specula- 
tors buy little and the consumptive demand is 
limited. On the regular market No 2 ranged at 
48 to 49c. September delivery closed at 4844c, and 
October 50c. 

Barley continues dull and creates little interest. 
A few cash sales are made, but speculative trad- 
ers were absent. September was on sale for 50c, 
but 48c was offered. Choice, fine, clean old barley 
was worth about 40 to 42c, common 35 to 38. A 
few samples of this season’s crop were received, 
but no prices were quoted on these. 

The stock of old flaxseed in this market is very 
small, less than 4000 bushels being in store against 
158,000 at this date a yearago. Stock in store be- 
ing so small and arrivals so limited that there is 
little cash stuff for sale, so that trading is mainly 
confined to future delivery. Latest transactions 
were on basis of 1 2112 for August delivery, Sept 
1 2012, Oct 1 19%. 

At Toledo, wheat closes the week with very lit- 
tle lost from the opening, having sagged a littlein 
the meantime. Early cables were weak and low- 
er, weather favorable, but later on cables became 
higher, shipments smaller and the prices firmed 
up. Spring wheat returns continue to be the prin- 
cipal factorin the market. September delivery 
quoted at 6934c, Dec 72c, cash 70%4c. Corn general- 
ly dull and quiet, closing steady at a small décline. 
Exports fair, weather favorable, speculation 
indifferent at this point. Cash 46c. Oats 
closed the week quiet and steady having 
ruled dull and a little lower than at the open 
ing. Speculative interests are rather quiet, 
just at present waiting the movement of the new 
crop. Cash lots are held around 24c. Rye quiet 
and dull. Cloverseed fairly active with consider- 
able trading in futures. The market a shade 
firmer. There is, however, less speculation than 
amonth ago,many traders waiting to see how 
the crop turns out. Seed for Oct delivery $5 75, 
prime alsike 5 50 bid. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red winter wheat 68144@69c Pp 
bu, No 2 corn 4714@48%4c, No 2 white oats 3ic, rye 
67c, coarse winter bran $14 25@14 50, choice white 
middlings 17, fine 16 75, mixed feed 15 75, rye feed 
16 50, hominy feed 17 25, cottonseed meal 18 50. 


1168 
same 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Chicago, 8.5 90 #5 55 4 50 
New York, 5 70 6 00 4 00 
Buffalo, 570 5 75 4 60 
Kansas City, 5 50 5 10 400 
Pittsburg, 5 50 5 65 425 
At Chicago, cattle receipts are larger than a 
week ago and the corresponding week last year. 
Tie demand for beef is better and there is more 
snap to the trade. Rangers are coming in in 
good numbers and command fair pric- 
es. Texas cattle are numerous and the 
prices declined somewhat. Native butch- 
ers’ stock sells well. Stockers and 


feeders are moderately scarce, the prices stiffen- 
ing in consequence. Choice steers averaging 1250 
to 1450 lbs are in bestdemand. Grass animals and 
coarse stuff are difficult to dispose of. Bulis ruled 
steady. Veal calves are about 25¢c lower than last 
week Wednesday. Revised prices follow: 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to extra bulls, 

ibs, average, Good stockers and 
Good dressed beef and feeders. 

shipping steers, 1150 Common do 


$5 50@5 90 





to 1401) Ibs. 480 555 Calves. heavy. 
Fair to medium steers, Calves.100 to 180 Ibs, 

1140 to 1400 ibs. 340 425 Milch cows, ea, 20 00 35 00 
Choice cows and heifers.5 75 425 Grass-fed Tex steers. 325 425 
Poor to good cows. 225 300) do cows and heifers 225 300 


The hog supply was less than 75,000. Light weight 
continue in best demandand ecommanda pr mium 
over anything on the market. The general qual- 
ity averages fair. A good part of the offerings are 
brood sows. Prices ruled slightly higher. Any- 
thing like excessive supplies are not expected. 
Good to ehoice medium and heavy are selling at 
$515 to 535, medium mixed 510 to 5 
light mixed 5 15 to 5 35, assurted light 5 35 to 555. 

Good sheep continue’ strong and prices rule 
Slightly higher. Lambs are not much songht 
after and went off 50c. Export sheep are wanted. 


25, 








L5] 


Good to choice brought $425 to 450, fairto good 
350 to 425. Feeders are scarce and are worth 250 
to 325. Lambs choice and of prime quality are 
worth 5 to 550, fair to good 3 to 5. 


At New York, cattle ruled moderately active 
and fairly steady early in the week but toward the 
close a feeling of dullness and inactivity became 
evident, with no really choice cattle on sale. 
Common to good grass and corn-fed steers $4 10@ 
5 35, distillery-fed steers 5 10@5 15, oxen, stags and 
mixed cattle 395@475, bulls 220@235. Hogs 
steady and about firm with a slight premium on 
choice light. Fair heavy to good medium 5 0@ 
5 90, choice light 6. Sheep and lambs hela up well 
under light supplies but no very choice lots were 
on sale. Common to good sheep 2 50@4, ordinary 
to good lambs 3 75@5 50. 


At Buffalo, cattle receipts have ruled moderate 
and the bulk of those arriving were stockers and 
feeders, which fact made the market somewhat 
stronger for anything at all suitable for killing. 
The demand for good fat cattle is quite active, as 
the supply of green and grassy lots is so liberal 
as to crowd corn-fed stock almost out of the mar- 
ket. Choice fat steers $5 15@5 35, good to choice 
light 425@4 40, mixed butchers’ stock 3 25@3 50, 
feeding steers 2 75@3,export weight bulls 3 25@3 50. 
The hog market has proved somewhat unsettled, 
supplies being only fair and aneasy feeling at 
times pervading the trade. Choice heavy grades 
were held with comparative firmness but inferior 
hardly kept theirown. Good tochoice heavy 5 70 
@575, medium 555@560, fair to good 5@5 35. 
Sheep supplies have been unusually heavy for 
the season and the market ruled dull and slow 
for all kinds. Fair to good mixed sheep 2 75@4 40, 
culls3 50@3 75, export sheep 4 25@4 60, lambs 490 
@5 50. 


At Pittsburg, cattle receipts have been light 
during the week and the market has ruled steady 
and fairly firm at about former prices, choice 
heavy grades being especially asked for while 
inferior stock ruled dull. Revised prices follow: 


Extra to fcy steers 1400 Rough half fat, 1000 to 

to 1600 lbs, $5 40G@5 WO 1300 Ibs. . d 400 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,325 425 
1 


350 lbs, 425 525 Bulls and stags, 200 340 
Com to fair, 1050 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 4000 
1200 lbs, 335 420 Veal calves, 400 600 


Hogs active for all grades at better prices, 
especially for prime light stock of which arrivals 
were none too liberal. Prime light 5 55@5 65, me- 
dium 5 50@5 55, heavy 5 45@5 50, common Yorkers 
and grassers 5 25@5 40. All good grades of sheep 
ruled fairly active and firm at a slight advance, 
while under grades and inferior were held firm 
but inactive. Export sheep 4@4 25, prime wethers 
3 40@3 55, good 3 10@3 25, fair to choice lambs 250 
@5 25. 

At London, market slow for American steers at 
10@lic P th, estimated dressed weight, sinking the 
offal. American sheep dull at 10@13c and refriger 
ator beef lower at 734@9c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, market quiet, prices in buyers’ 
favor. Chymarrow $2 25@2 30 P bu, medium 1 8@ 
190, pea 205@210, white kidney 2 25@2 30, red 
kidney 1 80@1 8, black turtle soup 1 40@1 50, yel- 
low eye 220@2 25, Cal limas 360a3 65, foreign 
marrow 210@2 15, medium 1 65@1 80, pea 1 80a@1 90, 
green peas 974ec@I 05. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, prices continue steady, trading 
dull. Fey evap’d apples TaT we Pp th, 
ch 6%4 a7e, cherries lle, blackberries 31,c, rasp- 
berries 18¢, Cal apricots 8@10c, Cal London layer 
raisins $1 45@1 60 }» bx, loose 3a4-crown 3l¥yade 
tb, currants 2%,a@414c, prunes, four sizes 4!o@ 





64c. Fey Va peanuts 334@434¢ p tb. 
rggs. 
At New York, receipts moderate and tone 
generally steady. Fey new-laid nearby 


154, a16¢ Pp 
1334a14c, ch northern Ind 


dz, N Y country marks 14%4@15e. Pa 
and O 131¢¢c, ch west- 


ern 13@13'4¢, culls $2 50@3 75 P 30-dz case. 
Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, in liberal supply and lower for 


Blackberries 4a8c¢ Pp qt, 
raspberries 2a4c p pt, 
black 2a4ce, muskmelons $la4 p bbl, water- 
melons 14@18 } 100, Red Astrachan apples 
lainve P bbl, Sweet and Sour Bough lai 50, Le 
Conte pears 150a2 50 Pp bbl, southern peaches 125 
@2 P earrier, plums 1@2 50, grapes 1 50@3 Pp case, 
currants 6a8e¢ P qt. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, moderately active and steady. 
Sharps 90495e Pp 100 ths, screenings 507 7The, rye 
feed 80@85e, oil meal $21@22 Pp ton, cottonseed 
20 Granulated yellow corn meal 2 80@3 p 100 
ibs. white do 3 10@3 30, corn flour 3 10¢ 
brewers’ meal 1 30¢135, grits 130@1 35, western 


nearly all varieties. 


huekleberries 4a@8e, red 
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coarse corn meal %9@S%e, city 95@9ic, yellow 
1 OF@1 10. 
Grass Seeds. 

At Boston, quiet, prices steady, timothy $2 65@ 
285 P bu, red clover 9@l0c, redtop western 2@2 25 
P 50-Ib sack, do Jersey 3 50, do fancy recleaned 11@ 
12c P th. At New York, red clover 9@10\4c, timo- 
thy $6@7. At Chicago, timothy market firm, 
prime seed nominally 386, Sept 510, Oct 5, August 
525, with some excitement over reports of 
damaged crop. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the tone continues strong under 
moderate receipts and brisk demand. Prime 
timothy $1 p 100 tbs, No 195c, No 2 8@90c, 
No 3 TW0a@75e, clover mixed T70a75e, clover 65a 
70e, salt hay 50c, long rye straw 60a65c, short 45@ 
5de, wheat 40a50c, oat 40@50e. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, without important change, 
market strong. Country-slaughtered cow 
9@ 100 » th, bull Tee, calf $125@160 
ea. Country tallow 44@4%,c¢ p Ib, city 4%, 
edible 4%c, brown grease 3@3',c, yellow 34,@ 
3B%4c, white 37,@4c. 

Onions. 

At New York, firm for choice stock, poor dull. 
Egyptian 1 25@1 75 P 110-th bag, Md and Va pota- 
to onions 75c@1 25 p bskt, 1 75@2 25 P bbl, Ky 2 25, 
LiandN J 150@2 P bbl, Orange Co red 2@2 25. 

Pork Product. 

At New York, rather dull, prices about steady. 
New mess pork $12 25@13 ® bbl, family mess 1250 
@1275, short clear 12 50@14, country dressed pork, 
light 8c, medium 7@7%c, heavy 6@6\%4c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, demand is moderate and market 
weak. Southern Rose $1 75@2 P bbl, /Chili red 
150@1 75, L I 175@2, Jersey prime 1 75@2, sec- 
onds 1 25. 

Poultry. 

At New York, weaker under light demand, 
Spring chickens 13@16c P fb, local fowls 11@ 
lige P th, western l@litee, southern Ile, 
roosters 7@744c, mixed turkeys 7@8&c, local ducks 
60@80e P pr, western 60@70c, local geese $1@1 25, 
western 90c@1 12, southern 70@280c, pigeons 20@35c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, fairly steady for choice grades, 
‘but inferior lots neglected. Cabbage 1@2 50 P 100, 
squash, marrow 1@1 50) bbl cra, turnips 1@1 50 
PY 100, tomatoes 75c@1 50 P carrier, cueumbers 40@ 
75e P bskt, string beans 35@50e P bag, egg plant 
2a4 P bbl, 75e@1 P bu, peppersia@i 50 P bu bx, 
celery 25a@35e Pp dz, green corn 5dc@1 25 P 100. 

The Wool Trade. 

The market at Boston opens this week rather 
quietly, owing to a relapse in the speculation 
that prior to last week had been so active for a 
month. Yet the sales last week, 6,740,000 Ibs 
(two-thirds domestic) were twice as large as a 
year ago. Since Jan 1, Boston has sold 83,270- 
000 lbs domestic and half as much foreign, a 
total'of 128,000,000 lbs against 72,000,000 lbs same 
time last year. This is an increase of nearly 
30 Yo in sales of domestic and 400 % in sales 
of foreign. Imports continue large, under- 
valuations and other agencies being used 
to take advantage of the ad valorem tariff on 
adulterants and woolens. Prices for yarns are 
better, but trade in woolen goods is not up to 
expectations. Quotations on domestic wools 
are very firm at Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia, best Ohio, Pennsylvania and Vermont 
XXX selling up to 20 a 2le per lb, Ohio comb- 
ing 21 a 25c, Michigan wools 17 a 2le. London 
market firm and previous advance well sus- 
tained. Chicago firm, active sales. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS, 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, baled timothy hay 
$11@12 # ton, clover 9@10, oat straw 7@8, rye 8@9, 
bran 17@17 50, cottonseed meal 19 50@20, middlings 
18@19, western corn 58@60c P bu, state 65@70, oats 
34@38e, rye 59a62c. Beef 6@%e P th, veal 6@7c, 
mutton 7a@8e, hides 5@9c, caif skins 40@65c ea, tal- 
low 4a4lec, eggs 18@19¢e P dz, chickens 12@13c p 
ih d w, ducks 13@14e, geese 12@13c. Potatoes 2@2 50 
» bbl, onions 1 50@1 75 P 100 behs, turnips 1@1 50 
beets 65a@75c, radishes 70@80c, cabbage 4@5 P 100, 
blackberries 10alle B® qt, watermelons 20@25 Pp 
100, early apples 150@1 75 Pp bbl, sweet corn 1@1 25 
p 100. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs Idec P dz, beans $1 50@2 Pp bu, pork 550 
a6 P 100 ths, beef 6a@8c P th, veal 4e, lard 7c, chick- 
ens 8@10c, shorts 18 P ton, middlings 18, eorn 55e 
P bu, oats 32c, wheat 70c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 
eggs l4c P dz, potatoes 50c P bu, wheat 70c, bar- 
ley 50c, corn 50c, oats 32c, hay 10@11 P ton, lard 6c 
P Ib, beef 6@8c, mutton 5a@6ce, hogs 514@6c.—At 
Carmel, Putnam Co, new potatoes 325, eggs 18@ 
20¢, milch cows 30@40ea.—Cornwall, Orange Co, 

(To Page 55.) 
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‘ SUN PASTE 

FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 

Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA, 





FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 











“THE ONLY SUCCESS.” 


McCormick Corn Binder 


LIGHT DRAFT=—CLEAN WORK=—SQUARE-BUTTED BUNDLES 
















‘4se 
Chas. McKissick, Supt. 
Mayville, N. Dakota, says: 
‘Tt solves the question of handling corn.” 
Wm. E. Dana, East Avon, N. Y., says: 
*‘T cut 24 acres of corn ranging in 
height from 3 to 14 feet.” WHAT WE 
P. F. Huntley Jr.,Le Roy, Minn., says: SAY WE DO 
“Just what is wanted in corn WE G0 DO 
districts.” i 
A. 8. Cotton, Manager “Sanitarium 
Farm,” Clifton Springs, N.Y., says; 
“Outs and binds all corn —slightly| John L. Taylor, Owego, N. Y., says: 
lodged and tangled, as well as standing.| ‘I cut 50 acres of ensilage corn (some of 
Have tried many corn harvesters. The|it very heavy). It isa machine which ab 
McCormick «s the only success.” ensilage growers must have.” 


Manufactured by McCORMICK HARVESTING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 


“Mayville Farm,” 
**Binds the corn in great shape, with 
nice square butts for shocking.” 
Levi Wambaugh, Waterloo, Iowa, says; 
“Tt works well and to my entire 
satisfaction.” 
J. R. McCullough, Solomon City, 
Kan., says: 
“Two men and two horses can cut, 
bind and shock 1? aeres a day.” 


—_ 











Supplied in carload lots in Our Ashes are gathered and 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct shipped under personal su- 
from Canadian storehouses, pervision. Guaranteed 
Also in smaller quantities quality and weight. 


UNLEACHED HARDWOOD 


General Eastern Agents for Write for free pamphlet, 
Armour & Co., Chicago. _ yam le ane wy 
one : JN ¢, LALOR & CO. 
Bone Fertilizers, 62 Areade Block, Oswego.N.Y. | 


















































4 <] Only One Penny 
— “We BUGGIES, CARRIAGES, SPRING WAGONS & HARNESS 


Learn How to Buy 
WV, 36 
[ye and save 20 to50 per cent. absolutely without risk of the least 



























ee r : A r . r 
a, - — we dissatisfaction. A postal card with your name and P. V. address will bring 
% SANK, 07; Ny, you our Free 6th annual Money-Saving Catalogue, which fully ex- 
\ Y\S KYA plains how for years we have je Friends for Ourselves & Money 

— 4 — for Our Friends. We don’t uire one cent in advance— 


req 
and freight id to localities specified in Cata- 
Warranted Two Years logue. Satisfartion guaranteed, mn good, durable 
00; a fine one, $51.50; a beautiful carriage, 874.50, and other goods equally low. 
ed. LAME MANUFACTUBING Cco,, Cincinnati, O. 


goods shipped sub- 
— to inspection. 
yusiness buggy, 4 . 
Quality, style and bottom prices combin 











For hay, silage, green manur- 

ing, fall, winter and spring pas- 

turage. We offer best new crop, 

hardy Delaware grown seed,re- 

cleaned and thoroughly cured 
0 i as 


at low prices. New circular de- 
scribing habits, growth and in order. “*Book on Mills” 


uses of Crimson Clover, also andsamplemealFREE. — 
other clover and grass seeds, All kinds mill machinery, Flour ~ 
for summer and fall planting. 
Valuable new varieties of Win- 
ter Wheat, Turnip seed, etc., 

with prices, sent free to all. 


mills built, roller er buhrsystem, 
Reduced Prices for ’95. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
90 Day Street, 
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- {From Page 54.] 
eggs 18@20c, cornmeal 23, bran 16 50@17.—At 
Bernhard’s Bay, Oswego Co, eggs 15¢, wool 
12e, green peas 75ca1.—At Guilderland Center, 
Albany Co, raspberries 10c, blackberries 8@10c, 
eggs i4c.—At East Constable, Franklin Co, egys 
12c¢, pork 5@b6e, beef 4@4%4c.—At Stiliwater, Sara- 
toga Co, new potatoes 250, wool 16@18c.—At 
Jamesport, Suffolk Co, eggs 14c, potatoes 1, peas 
1, beans 1, blackberries 10c, blueberries 12c, 
raspberries 1l0c, currants 10c, cabbage 3c Pp head. 

OHIO—At Cleveland, live stock steady. Good 
to best steers 44450 pp 100 tbs, veal calves 4 50a 
550, hogs 515@5 50, sheep 3 50@4, tallow 4c, hides 
9c, unwashed wool 9@lic. Poultry active and 
firm for choice youngstock. Chickens 8144@9c P th 
1 w, springs 10@14c, spring ducks 10@lic, eggs 12 
@i2i2c P dz. Potatoes easy and slower. Tri- 
umphs 75@85e P bu, Early Ohio 60@65c, red onions 
T5@Mec, cabbages 4@5 P 100, cucumbers 2@25e Pp 
dz, green peas Tic P bu, wax beans 30@40c, 
watermelons 10415 ® 100, muskmelons 8a9, 
blackberries 8a@10c P qt. Bran 16@1650 P ton, 
middlings 16@17 50, baled timothy hay 13@16, oat 
straw 450, rye 6@6 50, cloverseed 6@6 25 P bu. 

At Springfield, chickens 30@35¢ ea, eggs 1le p 
dz, lard 74¢ P tb, potatoes 60c P bu, beans $1 75, 
dried apples 614¢ P fb. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, poultry 
in fairdemand. Hens 1144@12c P tb 1 w, spring 
chickens 10@15c, eggs 1l3q@i3tec P dz, western llw 
13c, western cmy butter, 1742@18c P tbh, fair to 
prime 14@17c, fancy prints 20c, N Y factory cheese 
74,a8\,c, fair to good T@iigc, Swiss 13@13%,c. 
Southern potatoes $1 25@150 YP bbl, onions 150w 
175, blackberries 4@6c P qt, raspberries, red 21, 
@4c P pt, currants 7@9 P qt. Ch timothy 
hay 1750@18 P ton, mixed clover 13@1350, rye 
straw 13 50@14, wheat 6@7. 

At Pittsburg, extra cmy butter 20@2ic P th, 
country 12c, full cream cheese 814@914c ® ib, fresh 
eggs 12%@13c P dz, old chickens 65@75c P pair, 
springs 40@50c, tallow 4@4%c P bb, lard 74a8c. 
Southern potatoes $225@250 P bbl, N J Rose 
275@3, green onions 10@15¢e P dz bchs, radishes 
15@20c, blackberries 10@lle P qt, black raspber- 
ries 11@15e, red 12@14c, wax beans 50@60c P bu, 
green 2ai0c, watermelons 10@18 P 100, canta- 
loupes 2 25@2 50 P cra. Ch baled timothy hay 19 
@19 50 Y ton, No 11875@19, clover and timothy 
mixed 14 50@15, prairie hay 11 25@11 75, middlings 
22@2250, bran 15 50@15 75, oat straw 7@7 50, wheat 
5@5 25. 


VAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


New York—At Aibany, good demand and 
slightly higher for choice. Good to ch cmy 
19@20c P tbh, dairy 18@19¢c.—At Buffalo, steady 
and firm. N Y and Pa fresh emy 18@1814c, dairy 
17e, western ch l4c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, 15e.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 16c.—At Guilder- 
land Center, Albany Co, 18c.—At Carmel, Putnam 
Co, 2c. At Woodbourne, Sullivan Co, 18c.—At 
East Constable, Franklin Co, 18e.—At Stillwater, 
Saratoga Co, 15c.—At Bernhard’s Bay, Oswego Co, 
14c.—At Cornwall, Orange Co, 16@18c. 





At New York, the market rules rather quiet as 
a whole with a firm tone for fancy creamery, 
which is well cleaned up. Receipts have been 
quite liberal but weather defects proved numer- 
ous and fancy lots were few and _ far 
between. State dairy in light supply and irregu- 
lar in quality. Pa extracmy 16142@17%c¢ P ib, 
Elgin and other western extra 17@17%4¢, firsts 15 @ 
16e, seconds 14@14%4c, N Y dairy half tubs extra 
16@16%c, firsts 144%4@154c, western dairy firsts 12c, 
seconds 10%¢@lic, extra factory firkins 12@121,¢, 
tubs 1114¢, firsts lic. 

At Boston, the general condition remains un- 
changed. Receipts are heavy, demand slack. A 
large supply on hand, yet top grades are held 
firmly as these form only a small proportion of 
arrivals. Extra Vt emy 1844@19¢c P th, extra N 
Y 18%@19¢c, northern firsts 17@18¢e, eastern emy 
16@18c, western extra 17144,a18¢e, firsts 15144@ 
164ec, extra V dairy 1Te, N Y 16e, Vt and NY 
firsts 14a@15¢, western dairy firsts 12c, extra emy 
in boxes, or in trunks in land 1,-tb prints 19@ 
20c, extra dairy do 17@18c. 


The Cheese Trade. 


New York—At Albany, firm and higher. Full 
cream cheddars 9%aldc P tbh, flats 812@9%%c, 
pound skims 3% @5ec, imt Swiss 13@14c.—At Buf- 
falo, slow and unsatisfactory. Full cream N Y 8@ 

4c, western 7a@8e, part skims 5a@6e.—At Ogdens 
burg, St Lawrence Co, 1212 boxes of which 1600 


bxs sold at 7 13-16, balance 734¢c.—At Baldwin- 
ville, Onondaga Co, lle.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 
10@11c. 

At New York, another dull and unsatisfactory 


week has closed. Receipts have been light, but 


ample for the small needs of buyers, yet the lim- 
ited arrivals enabled holders to keep up to their 
asking 


price and nothing has_ been iost. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


N Y new full cream, fey large white 74@ 
%e P th, colored 754@7%c, prime toch 74@7T%e, 
cy white small 8@8'4c, colored 844c, good to ch 
Y@7%4c, Chenango Co best part skims 5c, fair 
34,@4,¢c, full skims 11,@2e. 


“hh 


At Boston, the tone of the market is quiet, re- 
ceipts beingmoderate. There is, however, trade 
enough to keep stocks well soldup. NY extra 
8a8l,c P Ib, firsts 614@714c, seconds 5@6c, Vt ex- 
tra 73,a@8c, tirsts 6%@7%c, seconds 5@6c, part 
skims 3a5c, Ohio flats extra 8c, firsts 6@i7c, sage 
812 @9e. 

At Liverpool, American finest white and color- 
ed quiet and nominal at 8'ye. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

Utica, N Y, July 22—The only special feature of 
the cheese market here this week is the diminu- 
tion of transactions below those of a year ago. 

[To page 58.] 








: Ina State of Bankruptcy | 


—is the condition of 
our system if the 
liver becomes inac- 
tive so that the 
germs and poisons 
can accumulate 
within the body. 
Keep the liver and 
, bowels active and 
Ca we’re in a condition 
er Sof healthy pros- 
MILLE G; | P| ° a h 

Y. perity an ave 
sufficiently well in- 
vested capital to 
draw upon in the 
hour of need, ‘The liver filters out the 
poisonous germs which enter the system. 
Just so surely as the liver regulates the 
system, so do Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
regulate the liver. Keep this in mind, and 
you solve the problem of good health and 
good living. The “‘ Pleasant Pellets’’ have 
a tonic, strengthening effect upon the lin- 
ing membranes of the stomach and bowels, 
which effectually cures Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Costiveness, or Constipation, 
Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Bad Taste 
in Mouth, Sour Risings from Stomach, 
and will often cure Dyspepsia. The “‘Pel- 
lets’’ are tiny, because the vegetable ex- 
tracts are refined and concentrated. Easy 
in action, no griping as with old-fashioned 
pills. Asa “‘dinner pill,’’? to promote di- 
gestion, take one each day after dinner. 
To relieve the distress arising from over- 
eating, nothing equals one of these little 
** Pellets.’’ 

Mrs. MELISSA ATWATER, of S/euben, 
Washington Co., Me., writes: “‘ As regards 
the little ‘ Pel- = 
lets,’ I think 
I could not do 
without them. 
I do not like 
to be without 
them in the 
house. I have 
spoken very 
highly to 
friends and 
neighbors of 
them, and 
many are tak- 
ing them 
through my 
advertising 
them. I will . a pp 
say they are the best pill I can take, es. 
oocieiiy for an ohee-dianes pill, I think 
they have no equal.” 











OR. catalogue of 60 Agricultural Books, address 
hi ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, an¢ 
hicago. 
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Always Tired 


Describes a dangerous condition, because it 
means that the vitality is becoming exhausted 
by reason of impoverished blood. Give new 
life tothe vital fluid and the nerves and 
muscles will grow stronger. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla gives strength, because it makes pure, 
Get only Hood’s because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in 
the public eye to-day. $1; six for $5. 


> H the after-dinner pill and 
Hood Ss Pills family cathartic. 25c. 


CHAMPION £ 


RG 
CIDER, and FRUIT JELLIES. 
& corrugated pan over tirebox, doubling 
boiling capacity ; small interchange- 
able syrup pans (connected by 
siphons), easily handled 
for cleansing and 
storing ; and 4 per- 
fect automatic 
regulator. ' 
Champion is as 
great an improve- 
mens over oe 

ook pan as 

latter was over the rem 
old iron kettle hung on a fence rail. 


THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. CO, 


HUDSON, O. and MONTREAL, QUEB. 


CHEAP WATER SUPPLY 


BY AUTOISIATIC RAIS, 
ee = 


rich blood. 


















Catalogue 
Free, 








A COST OF LESS THAN 


25 Cents Per Acre Per Year Guaranteed. 


This is the only known economical method of 1rrigation on a 
small scale, and for supplying water to Country Residences, Stock 
Farms, Creameries. Dairymen, etc. 


A RIFE RAM 


will elevate water in any quantity to any height at any distance. 
Made in alt sizes, for all purposes, and will deliver more water than 
any other ram under same conditions. Il. Catalogue and estimates 
ire. RIFE ENGINE CoO., 

B. L. GREIDER, Sec., Roanoke, Va. 











SAVE From Anthrax, 


YOUR Black Leg, 
CATTLE Splenic Fever ,&c. 
BY VACCINATION. 


The process is absolute- 
ly sure, harmless nd in- 
expensive. 


TEN MILLION 
Cattle, Horses and other 
animals have already 
been vaccinated. 
Full particulars will be 
sent you by 
Pasteur Anthrax Vaccine 
(U.S. & Canada) Co., Ltd, 
369 Broadway, NewYork. 

















CHICACO VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The most successful college on this continent. For full particulars address the Bocretesye 
JOS. HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S., 2537-2539 State St,, Chicago, Ill. 
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to Sell. 
You can become agent for the Excellent Soluble Pacific 
Guano, without investing a cent—your odd time will make 
money for you—it is known everywhere, and used by every- 
body—you simply have to let folks know you are agent for it. 
1 and Gold Sts., New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Guano Co., cor. of Fultor 
wladinasiiadin os s aiaienaiaiall — _ 
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NEW YORK. 


Middleton, Delaware Co a, July 20—New 
Kingston has nearly tinished haying, the crop 
being about two-thirds of average. However, 
north and west of the Pisga range of moun- 
tains Delaware Co is in a deplorable condition. 
The hay yield ranges from less than a half 
crop to almost nothing. Besides this a pasture 
famine now prevails and in many places cows 
have to be fed. This promises to cause a short- 
age of feed next winter even though every bit 
of fodder is made use of. Cows are failing 
very fast at the pail and the amount of cream 
as indicated by the separator is less according 
to the amount of milk than when feed is good. 
Grasshoppers numerous enough to consume 
everything if it remains dry. Grain crops 
look well yet but can’t stand the drouth much 
longer. Water very low. 

Ulysses, Tompkins Co oO, July 20—Grass was 
very much benefited by the rains. Haying pretty 
well advanced the crop being secured in good 
condition and making from one-fourth to two- 
thirds of an average vield. Some are selling 
from the field at $8 perton. Wheat mostly 
eut and partly secured in the barn. Straw not 





very heavy but grain good and making a fair 
yield. Corn }making more than an average 


growth and promises a good crop. Oats have 
made a good growth and look fine. Potatoes 
and beans are looking well and the acreage is 
above the average. Apples continue to drop. 
The prospect at Trumansburg and vicinity is 
for a fair crop of apples but in some other sec- 
tions the crop will be light. The late rains 
were very beneficial to buckwheat and all veg- 
etation. Cows are giving less milk than ear- 
lier in the season owing to poor pasture and 
to flies. Meadows that have been mowed have 
started up quite fresh since the late rains. 
Trumansburg is advancing. Last spring there 
was a milk station established and now it has 
an electric light plant. 

Argyle, Washington Co Go, July 20—Recent 
rain has improved the corn crop wonderfully 
and it will probably yield 10 per cent above an 
average crop. Oats have improved and will be 
afull crop. Potatoes doing tine and if it were 
not for the bugs the crop would be very large. 
Farmers are getting along nicely with haying. 
The crop is light, making about } ton per acre. 
Weather delightful and hay about all secured 
in fine condition, and the quality is good. 

Guilderland, Albany Co Go, July 20—A nize 
rain was received last Saturday but in the 
southern part of the town where it 
was accompanied by hail, corn and 
oats were almost totally destroyed. Some 
farmers plowed up their corn and have sown 
buckwheat. Corn, buckwheat and potatoes 
here were greatly benefited as also were rasp- 
berries and blackberries. Hay and rye crops 
about all secured. Oats almost ripe and very 
short. 

Constantia, Oswego Co oO, July 20—Hay and 
wheat about all cut. Hay generally a poor 
crop but some pieces about the same as last 
year. Wheat fair. Oats being harvested and 
generally thought to be fairly good. Black- 
berrie® beginning to ripen. The crop is not as 
full as was expected owing to severe drouth. 
Buyers will begin next week to pick up ber- 
ries for the city trade and it is thought prices 
will be firm owing to the short crop. The can- 
ning factory at Cleveland is to begin opera- 
tions on beans July 22. Buckwheat just com- 
ing up. J. B. Bernhard of Bernhard’s Bay 
claims to have the best piece of wheat in this 
section. 

Uonstable, Franklin Coc, July 20—Haying is 
about half over. It seems to be a fair crop this 
year; rather better thanjlast|year, which was an 
average one. Corn looks extra well for the 
time of year, but it curls badly some of these 
warm days. The two little showers last week 
helped, but much more is needed. Horses, 
sheep and wool very low. Apples will be a 
light crop. 

Halcottsville, Delaware Co a, July 20—Hay 
not more than half a crop. Cows drying up 
for want of pasture but milkremains low. Po- 
tatoes and oats look well but corn wants rain. 
Kye was good but grasshoppers are damaging 
bnuekwheat. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co oO, July 20—The hay 
crop although below the average is better than 
was expected. Oats looking fine. There is a 


larger acreage of corn than for several years 
and itis doing nicely. 
very dull. 

The Tuberculosis Commission Tangle—There 
seems to be a slight tangle over the recent ap- 


Business on the canal 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





pointment of Dr F. O. Donohue as member of 
the recently organized tuberculosis commis- 
sion. Dr Donohue’s term as member of the 
state board of health expired July 16 and Dr 
FE. W. Smith was appointed his successor. It 
was only a short time ago that, in accordance 
with the provisions of Clapter 1015 of the laws 
of 1895, Dr Donohue was appointed by the 
board of health as one of the commission to 
carry out the provisions of the tuberculosis 
law. It was then understood that he would 


be continued a member of this  commis- 
sion at a salary of $250 per month. 
The point is now raised that the 


appointment of a successor in the board 
of health displaces Dr Donohue as a member 
of the special commission. The law provides 
for a ‘special committee of the state board of 
health,’ which may appoint two of its mem- 
bers as a committee, and such members shall 


keep a complete recora of all the work done 
and submit monthly reports thereof to the 
state board of health. The attorney general 


gives it as his opinion that Dr Donohue will 
hold oftice for one year as a member of the 
special commission. 

Catlin, Chemung Co QQ, July 20—Farmers 
busy haying. Oats look good but some fields 
are full of smut. More than the usual acreage 
of buckwheat sown. Potato bugs have ruined 
some tields of potatoes and unless rain eomes 
the yield will be small. But few apples— 
barely enough for home use. Beef cattle very 
scarce, 

Fallsburg, Sullivan Co Q, July 22—Haying 
about half finished. It is the shortest crop 
ever known in this section. Oats look well 
and corn and potatoes are fair. Grasshoppers 
have destroyed some pieces of buckwheat and 
corn has been sown for fodder in its place. 
Pastures very short and some milkmen are 
feeding. 

Nassau, Rensselaer Co 0, July 20—Rye about 
all harvested. A few have their threshing 
done and report the yieldjmot very good. Hay 
generaPly light and oats needing rain badly. 
Potatoes, corn and buckwheat will also be 
light unless rain comes soon. 

Jamesport, July 22—Weather so wet that it 
is almost impossible to cultivate or hoe crops 
or to harvest hay or grain. Farmers are busy 
setting out cauliflower and brussels sprouts. 
Hay a fair crop and wheat and oats will turn 
out fairly well. Potatoes looking fine but 
plenty of bugs with not much weather favora- 
ble to poisoning them. 


Sloansville, Schoharie Co oO, July 20—Rye 
harvést and haying have begun. Rye a good 
crop but grass very light. Many farmers have 
sown more corn for fodder than usual. The 
Henry MeMaster farm was sold at auction to 
Miss Mary Enders of Central Bridge. Consid- 
eration $2510. William Potter of Johnstown 
is-buying mileh cows in this section for the 
Boston mar ket. 


Carmel, Putnam Co a, July 20—Walter J. 
Bennett of this town has received an appoint- 
ment as expert and inspector in the state de- 
partment of agriculture. The boarding season 
at the lake will not be as good as in former 
years. The corn crop never looked better. 
Oats also promise an average yield. A number 
of farmers are having cattle buckets placed in 
their stables. The recent rains have started 
pastures and the large acreage of sowed corn 
will help out fall feed. Many farmers received 
only 70c per can for June milk. Joseph Web- 
ber will have an abundance of fruit. His or- 
chard is loaded with apples, being exception to 
the rule. A severe hailstorm last Saturday did 
considerable damage to tender vegetation. 
Lightning struck the Carpenter house but did 
little damage. Potatoes will be a light crop 
beetles having made short work of thei. A 
cattle sale was held last week but there was 
little demand. W. O. Mead has about 150 acres 
of hay to cut yet. Most farmers are through. 
Crop about 30 per cent below average. 


Division of Pool Tax Receipts—Returns from 
the various fair associations of the state, en- 
titled to participate in the division of the re- 
ceipts from the Ives pool tax collected in 184, 
have been received by the commissioner of agri- 
culture. These returns show that the total 
amount to be divided is $95,980. The counties 
are to receive 71,985, leaving 25,995 or about 25 
per cent for the town fair associations. It will 
be remembered that there was a vigorous de- 
bate on this question of division during the re- 
cent session of the legislature, but a comprom- 
ise was effected, and this will be the first mon- 
ey which the towns association fair have been 
allowed by the state. Besides the Ives money 
as above indicated, the county societies re- 





ceived last April 20,000 as her allowance in the 
appropriation bill of 1894, while in May they 
received 18,000 more out of a total appropria- 
tion of 44,000. 

Knox, Albany Co Go, July 20—Corn promises 
to be an extra crop. Buckwheat looking fine 
and a large acreage sown. Hay not more than 
one-fourth of an average crop. Oats will bea 
fair crop, but not up to the average. Rye 
mostly cut. There will be no clover seed saved 
this yearas the crop is not heading on ac- 
count of dry weather. 

Warning to Owners of Shade Trees—State En- 
tomologist Lintner says that the enemies of 
shade trees are growing more numerous in 
the vicinity of Albany every year and that un- 
less means are taken for their extermination 
serious results may follow. The pest now 
most noticeable in this section is the Kussock 
moth, which before wrapping itself in a_ co- 
coon appears as the caterpillar so familiar to 
all. The leaves of many trees have been com- 
pletely eaten off. Another dangerous insect 
is the elm leaf beetle, which has begun work 
in this region. Prompt action is advocated if 
the trees in Albany are to be protected against 
its attacks. Prof Lintner has called attention 
to this insect in his annual reports and in the 
various agricultural journals and people who 
would save their trees must bestir themselves 
promptly. 


NEW JERSEY. 
The Advantages of South Jersey. 





(A private letter from Hammonton, Atlantic Co, from a 
gentleman who has recently located there after a wide 
experience in all sections of the United States, contains 
the following interesting notes, fully confirming our own 
high opinion of this locality.—The Editor. ] 

The climate here is delightful, warmer than 
in New York state, but the heat is pleasant 
and never oppressive. The people are mostly 
New Englanders and are intelligent and cor- 
dial, the church is congenial and the schools 
are excellent, having a kindergarten in con- 
nection with the public schools. Some farm- 
ers feel a good deal discouraged over the poor 
fruit crop, but as arule I think they are more 
prosperous and contented than is the case with 
New England and York state farmers. 

Fruit growing is a great indw&ry here and 
the facilities for handling fruit are excellent. 
During the season iced cars are run daily to 

3oston, Providence, New York and Philadel- 
phia, and I believe solid trains have been sent 
in years past. Strawberries were a dreadful 
failure, small and sandy berries that brought 
no price; some farmers didn’t receive enough 
to pay their pickers. Raspberries were a short 
crop, but brought good prices; there are not 
many grown, as the fruit is too soft to stand 
much transportation. Blackberries are the 
leading small fruit, but the crop is short bee 
cause of winter killing; prices have been ex- 
cellent, however. Grapes promise to be a fine 
crop, but they are liable to rot, and 
we have had so much wet weather 
recently that rot will be quite prevalent. 
However, it is accounted of little im- 
portance, as usually the price is only 14 to 
2c per lb. Much wine is made especially by 
Italians of whom there are a great many 
owning places; they first come as berry pick- 
Pears blossomed full but cold spring 
weather blasted the blossoms and compara- 
atively little fruit set; what there is will be 
large but badly marred by fungi, owing to wet 
weather. Spraying is but little practiced as 
seasons are ordinarily dry and there is no need 
of it. Apples are a full crop but they are sum- 
mer fruits and don’t sell for much; it is not an 
apple country. Peaches are a full crop, as are 
plums. ; 

Farms range from 5 to 25 acres. Few cows 
are kept and milk sells readily at 8c per at in 
summer. Some years ago poultry farming had 
a big boom here and almost everybody went 
into it at one time or another ’*Twas tlie 
broiler business—incubators, brooder houses, 
ete. The result was disastrous. It’s doubtful 
if any one succeeded and it's certain that most 
lost heavily. It is quite generally abandoned 
now, though some are doing quite well in eggs 
and one or two in ducks. The trouble with 
artificial raising is that’ from 30 to 100% of the 
chicks die before two weeks old, the average 
loss being 50%. Some are having good success 
by hatching with hens, giving three broods 


ers. 





































to one mother hen (say 30 to 45), who 
runs in a section of the brooder house. 
When the mother hen is thus con- 
fined there is practically no loss, and 
the chicks sell as brooder broilers at the 
highest price. Chicks raised by hens outdoors 
do not sell for one-third the price received for 
beooder chicks. One or two hatch by ineu- 
bators and divide out the young chicks among 
hens that hatch at same date. This looks 
promising. Generally, however, an incubator 
man does not want to fool with hens. You see 
I have looked into this chicken business care- 
fully, for it figures up so big on paper that one 
is tempted to go into it. 

Of late years sume farmers are drifting into 
trucking, finding an elegant marketin Atlantic 
City, and this is altogether the most promising 
farming here. We are less than 30 miles by 
two railroads, and the state is now building a 
macadamized (stone) road from Camden to At- 
lantic City, which will pass through Hammon- 
ton, and then teaming will be easy, for the 
land is very level. 

ee 

Mendham, Morris Co 0, July 20—A very de- 
structive hail and rain storm passed over this 
township July 13 doing a vast amount of dam- 
age. Corn in the track of the storm is thought 
to be ruined and oats nearly all lost. Potatoes 
and vegetables greatly damaged. Peaches 
nearly all off the trees and apples badly 
bruised. Among those who who will lose most 
are J. C. Menagh, C. E. Nicholass and J. B. 
Bowman while W. Menagh, Mrs P. Guerin, 
John Peppard, J. H. Gunther, G. P. Roy and 
many others also suffered heavily. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, July 20—Hay not all in yet on ac- 
count of frequent rains. Wheat harvest com- 
menced but progress siow on account of rain 
and fog. Considerable wheat was caught un- 
shocked| by the storm of last Saturday. Oats 
have made a heavy growth, many fields being 
lodged Corn looking unusually well and bids 
fair for a very large yield. Potatoes the finest 
in many years. A few have commenced dig- 
ging, some fields yielding as high as 200 bu per 
acre. 


Farmingdale, July 20—The drouth has been 
broken by several fine rains, which came in 
time to save the potato crop. Unless blight 
strikes them we will have a good crop. Hay 
only a half crop and not all harvested yet the 
weather being toodamp. The acreage of cab- 
bage is large. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fairplain, Erie Co D, July 20—Farmers about 
done cutting wheat which is nota full crop. 
Oats will be quite short but rye is promising. 
The condition of corn is encouraging. Onions 
very backward owing to late frosts and cold 
weather. New potatoes selling at $1 per bu. 
Butter worth 12}c and eggs l5c. 

Sugar Valley, Clinton Cop, July 20—Har- 
vest over and an average yield of wheat is ex- 
pected. Hay nearly all secured and only 
a half crop. Fruit scarce with the excep- 
tion of huckleberries which are an immense 
crop. Early varieties are not near all picked 
and late ones are already beginning to ripen. 
The yield will be the largest ever known in 
this section. Potatoes, corn and oats promise 
to be more “than an average crop. A large 
acreage of buckwheat sown this season. Pas- 
tures getting short onthe uplands. Butter 
selling at 12c and eggs the same. 


MARYLAND. 


Howard Co o-— The frequent rains during the 
harvest season have resulted in throwing upon 
the market an unusually large quantity of 
damp wheat, which, though of excellent qual- 
ity, must of necessity be rejected by the lead- 
ing flouring mills. The only way to save the 
grain is by frequent handling and sending it 
to the Baltimore elevators for export. <A little 
more patience and care would have resulted 
to the pecuniary advantage of wheat growers 
in this county. 





Wicomico Co n—This county is likely to be- 
come quite prominent as a fruit-growing dis- 
trict. There have been shipped from Eden alone 
the present season 14,692 crates of berries. 
Land is yet comparatively cheap, and north- 
western farmers are now here on the lookout 
for a chance to invest in land in a locality 
where out-of-door work is possible nearly the 
year round. Land in Worcester Co q is also 
attracting much attention. 
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HORSE POWERS 


Machines for THRESHING & CLEANING 
Grain, and SAWING WOOD with Circular 
and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. 
Highest award 
at 









Acknowiete: 


The Standard, 


BEST AND bility, t Quantity on ‘Quality of work, 50-page 


MOST ECONOMICAL pam hlet Fre “A. W.GRAY’S SONS, 


; PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURE: 
A E a P. O. Box 8 MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. 


ON BARTHE,. 
{ HORSE AND 2 MEN WILL CUT 


. 
pBbsssthcigses: Pont Dg Distemper and Worms 
All metal with SAFETY GUARDS. It will pay 
ori : : In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Shee Come 
you to write us for circular and prices. Poultry, ete, not to mention Children. IST EM- 
PERINE will prevent and cure Distemper, Worms 
THE 8 TA NDA RD HA RRO W CO and Intestinal Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep and 
me Stock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis- 
UTICA, N. Y. temperine before Shooting over Stock Farms. One ounce 
— of prevention is worth tons of cure. Recommended and 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, etc., etc. By mail 
Sle ae | $1 per box. For whglesale prices address 


When WEE SOU SAA PELE A en tion | The Thompson Laboratory, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
































JOHN H. JACKSON Successor to JACKSON BRO Established. 1852. 
NEW YORK STATE 


DRAIN TiLE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 72 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
= : : Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 

Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 

Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 

Fire Clay Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidewalk T: e 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 








CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


: and Bicycles, at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 2 

A “Mp cent saved. Our goods received the highest awards at the Wor a . t Fell lipo = 

KAD YR a S Fair. Our 1895 Mammoth I/lustrated Catalogue is free to all. Itshows 4.7, RY “1 
OS aS Wi\Y all the latest sty les and improvements and reduced prices. It hes 20 5 4 

“A” Grade, $45. ages and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issue 
Write to-day. Bend for it. Jt’s free. Alliance Carriage Co., Cincinnati, Ohie. Write to-day. 
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MAAADADDAAOEG 


There’s A Big 
Difference 


In Whea 


between last February and now, as the following quotations will show. 
The Ohio Farmer for February 21, 1895, gives market prices for Wheat 
as follows : 
GRAIN, FLOUR, AND FEED 
WHEAT—(Buying price) No. 2 red millin 

from wagons; by car load 53@—c; No. 3 —e 4 54c,, | 

50@—c. 

| (Above quotations are furnished by the Clev clana| 
IMiiting Co.) 


DMNADOOOOD, 





and under date of June 6, 1895, the same paper quotes the following 
prices : 
GRAIN, FLOUR, AND FEED 

WHEAT—(Buying price) No. 2 red milling 82c 
from wagons; by car load 81@—c; No. 3 red, ° 
T8@79¢C 

(Above quotations are furnished by the Cleveland 
Milling Co.) ! 





and their market reports show it’s steadily advancing every day, and 
thousands of farmers 


“Will Coin Money” 


this year by having a largely increased crop of Wheat grown on Bradley’s 
Fertilizers, and thus pay up the mortgage on their farms and buil 
new barn. 

Send us a postal and we will tell you how many farmers have added 
hundreds of dollars to their income, and are going to add more this year. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., Boston, 


Western New York 843 Granite-Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


DONDNAONOODAOODO 


MONOD DOOAOO 


DMNNDMNOMODODD, 
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The Hop flovement and [larket. 





MARKET. 
market is, without 
incentive to 


THE NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, July 23—The 


feature, crop advices offering no 
dealers to venture on a large scale in the new 
growth for future delivavy. Export and home 


trade continues almost lifeless, and on the whole 
the market is anything but an animated one. 
Very little stock comes to hand and such as ar- 
rives sells at easy prices. On the Pacific coast 
the movement is slow and the market about as 
spiritless as on this side the continent. Foreign 
markets report small business at former range of 
prices. Imports (official) 11 mos to June 1 were 
3,130,952 lbs, against 824,204 ibs like period of 
previous year, when duty was lie Pp tb instead 
of 8c asnow. Exportsare about same, 16,841,428 lbs 
against 16,869,347 Ibs last season. Imports in May 
were 13,564 lbs (last year 28,267 lbs) while exports 
of 547,267 lbs in May were just about same as in 
May, ’. Re-exports of foreign hops in 11 mos ex- 
ceeded 90,000 lbs, three times as much as in pre- 
vious year, indicating that the other side had sold 
itself short. Hops in bond May 31 were 166,000 lbs 
about as on like date last year. Average value 
hops exported in May 9.7c, April 8.8c, March and 
Feb 10.6c, Jan 10.5¢c, Dec 11.3c, Nov 11.6c, Oct 9.1c, 
Sept ll.éc, Aug 13.5c, July 13.9¢, June 16.5c. 


QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


July i7 July 20 July 22 
State N ¥ crop ’% choice, 8@9 8@9 8@9 
“ “ *«" “™ med to prime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
oe oe © “60m, 4@5 4@5 4@5 
ad se “ 93 choice, 5 5 5 
“ e “ “com toprime, 3@4 3@4 3@4 
“ * old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 
Pacific 94 choice, aa 8@9 8@9 
« “ med to prime, a7 b@7 6@7 
o 93 choice, 5 5 5 
“ * com to prime, 3@4 3@4 3@4 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 


ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 


Past Cor week Since Sametime 

week ilasty’r Sept,’ lasty’r 
Domestic receipts, 945 610 166,541 135,651 
Exports to Europe, _- - 79,408 72,75 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, 5 6,873 2,107 


THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 

NUREMBERG, Germany, July 8. By Mail—The 
tendercy of the marketis very quiet, transac- 
tions of the last month amounting to 1000 bales, 
making a total from the beginning of the sea- 
son of 121,000 bales against 4,000 bales in the 
same period last year and 90,000 the year previous. 
As the prospects of this year’s crop are not unfav- 
orable on the whole speculators have no reason to 
step in, so prices remain stationary or 
a shade lower than a month ago. Nu- 
remberg prices are as follows: Market 
hops 10@l6c, mountain I7a@194c, Aischgraund 
l0@l6ec, Spalt 1942 a@24c, Hallertau l4a2Ilce, Wurt- 
temberg 14@2I1c, Badish 13.a2I1c, Polish 13a@21e, Alt- 
mark 7@9c. Theimports of hopsin the month of 
May were 1538 cwts, since Sept 1, 48,674 cwts, 
against 82,500 cwts in the same period last year 
and 27,344 cwts in 1892-93. The exports during May 
were 6512 cwts of 50 kilos, 24,958 ewts since Sept 
1, 1894, 65,216 ewts in the same period last year and 
180,712 ewts in 1892-93. The prospects ol the new 
crop are, generally speaking, favorable. 
From the German hop districts the reports are 
favorable. The Bavarian crop seems to be in 
good condition, Wurttemberg and Baden as well, 
und from Prussian Poland and Alsatia there are 
coming complaints about drouth, but not in any 
serious way. In Bohemia the state of the crop 
answers all expectations. In Russia the crop 
could not be better. In Belgium the gardens look 
pretty fair, although the long drouth inspires 
some apprehensions. Regarding the area under 
cultivation, it does not seem that last year’s low 
prices have caused a sensible diminution this 
year. 





Reports from tie Plantations. 





NOTES FROM THE PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 
SACRAMENTO CITY (Sacramento), Cal, July 13— 
I wrote you several months since and I now 
change my opinion in regard to the hop crop in 
this state. I do not believe the amount harvested 
will compare with last year. Some growers say 
not more than one-half but I think it will exceed 
that amount, perhaps two-thirds provided the 
price a little later on should promise enough to 
pay a little more than the cost of picking.—{T. A. 
mider. 
NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 
LIVERPOOL (Onondaga), July 18—Hops are light, 
probably not exceeding one-half of a a The 
plants look healthy and are blowing full, still 
there is such alight vine that the crop must at 
best be poor. Many yards have been plowed up 


in this county, farmers becoming discouraged 
when the crop hardly commands a living price. 
SE 
That Hop Picking Machine. 

©. C. Green hasn't given up work on his new 
hop picking machine. The season was too short 
last fall to permit him to overcome a radical 
defect. He hopes to have his fully perfected ma- 
chine in operation this tall, and will test it at 


Utica on early hops Aug 10-20, and later on the 
regular harvest. Mr Green will not attempt to 
manufacture this machine for saleuntil it is fully 
developed, so that when put on the market it 
A practical 


may be accepted as no experiment 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 

Cincinnatt. 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New York. 
COLLIER, 

St. Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCE, * 

Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 

New York, 
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JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 
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St. Louis. 
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: Salem, Mass. 
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Chicago. 
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sible painters. 

Tint White Lead with the National Lead 
Co.’s pure White Lead tinting colors, and 
avoid the difficulty of matching shades. They 





OUR HOP GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Nothing Better 


than Pure White Lead and pure Linseed 
Oil applied by practical painters. 


misleading or unknown brands of White 


Avoid 


Lead (see list of genuine brands), so-called 
substitutes for Linseed Oil, and irrespon- 


Send 


and most permanent. 


for pamphlet and color-card—sent free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 








oe 


machine picker is much needed, and the right 
thing will have a large sale. 
The Estimate for the Pacific Crop. 
The ’% crop on the Pacific coast is now estimat- 


ed by Lilienthal & Co, San Francisco, as consid- 
erably above the promise last fall. They base 
their statement on the actual shipments of hops, 


and as such statistics are furnished direct by the 
few railroads that cover the bulk of the crop, the 
figures should be approximately correct. The 
“balance” is what hops were consumed on the 
coast, including 12,200 bales estimated to be on 
hand July 1, ’95, compared to 4300 bales in stock a 
year ago: 








Crop of 9, Acres Bales Old Shipped Bal 
California, 8,600 77,500 2,500 69,100 0,900 
Oregon, 5,000 000 500 61,250 1,250 
Washington, 10,000 49,000 1,300 45,300 5,000 
B Columbia, 400 1,000 _ 1,000 - 
Total, 34,000 190,500 4,300 176,650 17,150 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
[From Page 55.) 
At that time the sales were 12,300 bxs, 


this year they are only #00 which shows a de- 
erease of nearly 25%. Prices are practically the 
same as a weekago, although buyers claim that 
they lost money last week. Fortunately a large 
batch of the cheese from this section was sent 
directly abroad last week and this reduced the re- 
eeipts inNew York to such small proportions that 
even with the limited business doing 
there was not more than enough to fill 
the orders. Foreign buyers had looked for an- 
other decline, but when they saw the condition of 
things they concluded it was hardly the 
time to try torun down the market. So it remained 
firm through the week, and there seems to be 
reason to believe that it will continue to do so, 
If there is any virtue ina light make it ought to 
show itself this fall. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 4083 
bxs at 7¥gc, which was ruling price, 2341 at 714¢; 
large white, 150 at 7c, 650 at Tc, 147 at Tye; small 
white, 50 at 73%g¢; small colored, 1048 at 714¢; con- 
signments, 922 bxs. Total 9391 bxs. 

At Little Falls, transactions were 83 bxs at 7c, 
3409 at 714c, 68 at 734c, 447 at 714¢c, 209 at 734c. Those 
above 73,c were small sizes and twins. Total 
5216 bxs. 


Creamery Keports. 


South Co creamery, Hope Valley, R I, received 
in May 36,885 lbs cream containing 6696 lbs butter 
fat by Babcock test, equal to 8272 lbs butter. Per 
cent of fat in cream, highest 22, lowest 1414, aver- 
age 18.1. Average fat in butter 81 %, requiring 
4217 lbs cream to make’! Ib butter. Cost 4.36e to 
make 1 1b butter. Paid patrons 22e p Ib for fat, 
equal to 17.8c p lb butter, a total of $1473.16; ex- 
pense $361. 


The Milk Market. 

At Boston, receipts ‘are running considerably 
lighter than last month and the trade isin better 
shape. There is still considerable surplus, while 
in June the surplus amounted to six days’ supply. 
In other words, one-fifth more milk was sent to 
this market in June than it consumed. This sur- 


plus was made into butter and cheese and was 
paid for at 14c P 8',-qt can. 
At New York, receipts of fluid milk are 


sligiitly less than than last week, cream and con- 








| DIRECT-UM BIT. 


Best Combination Bit Made 
Severe or Easy, 


As you want it. 





aPC 20. 92. Sample mailed, XC, #1.00 
Nickel, $1.50 
RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO., “4fie™ 





Don’t be deceived with poor Sheet Metal Roofing. 
. - 

Our Painted Tin Shingles 

Are more durable than it is possible to makea tin roof put 

ony neo’ Galvanized Shingles 


style. Our 
Are both rust and rain proof 


Without Painting. *° So" 


are. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., oit$"%s. 
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H No humbug. New summer 
Profit. goods. Agents wanted in 
and town in the United States. The Bolgiano 
otor Co., Box 13, Baltimore, Md. 











densed showing about the same _ proportion. 
Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending July 22 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
1,735 187 
100 465 
26,510 1,76 


NY,LE& West RR, 
N Y Central, 
NY, Ont & West, 





West Shore, 7,343 227 665 
N Y, Sus & West, 12,745 583 16 
NY & Putnam, 4,652 _ 
New Haven & H, A 5,940 31 - 
Del, Lack & West, 38,476 1,342 = 
Long Island, 1,031 a — 
N J Central, 1,529 3l - 
Lehigh Valley, 2,968 42 — 
H R T Co, 6.305 464 - 
Other sources, 4,200 _ - 
Total receipts, 152,146 6,318 1,333 
Daily average, 21,878 902 198 
BUSINESS NOTICES, 


The Evangelical Sunday School convention 
will be held at Linwood Park, Vermillion, 0, Aug 
7, and low rate excursion tickets will be avail- 
able via the Nickel Plate Road. Ask Agents. 

The Eureka egg preserver has succeeded in 
keeping eggs fresh for five or six months, accord- 
ing tothe testimony of those who have used it. 
James Pearson of Germantown, Neb, sells it and 
wants agents. He will send circular and full 
formation on receipt of stamp. 


in- 








COLLEGES 


Workers Meet 


in Annual Convention. 


Beginning with the forenoon of Monday, July 
15, and continuing for four days, the ninth annu- 
al convention of the of agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations has just been con- 
eluded in Denver, Col. The attendance was large 
and the meeting one of more than ordinary inter- 
est. Nearly every state and territory in the Union 
were represented, and the delegations from the 
western states were particularly strong in num- 
ber and enthusiastic in spirit. 

The officers are: President,Maj H.E.Alvord,chief 
of the division of dairying of the U S department of 
agriculture; first vice-president, A. A. Johnson, 
president of the university of Wyoming; chair- 
man of executive committee, Henry H. Goodell, 

resident of the Massachusetts agricultural col- 
ege; secretary and treasurer, John H. Washburn, 
president of the Rhode Island college of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts. 

The principal features of the convention have 
been the discussion of methods of teaching agri- 
culture and horticulture and to co-ordinate, as far 
as possible, the work of the experiment stations. 
The association is divided into five sections, as 
foilows: 

(1) Agriculture and Chemistry; (2) Entomology; 
3) Horticulture and Botany ; (4) Mechanic Arts; (5) 

Xoliege Work. In each of these sections appro- 
priate papers were read and various topics dis- 
cussed. mong the papers presented in the gen- 
eral sessions those which elicited the most interest 
were Methods of instruction in teaching agri- 
culture, by Prof T. F. Hunt of Ohio; Some ele- 
ments of permanency in experiment station 
work, by A. C. True, chief of the office of ex- 


association 


periment stations, Washington, D C; How 
shall we_ teach horticulture, by Prof Wil- 
liam R. Lazenby of Ohio; and a presen- 


tation of the subject of “Roads” by Roy Stone, 
department of agriculture, Washington, D C. 
Equally interesting and valuable reports on the 
legislative action taken by different states for 
the control of tuberculosis was one of the feat- 
ures of the convention. At oneof the evenin 
sessions a lecture on the Development and mod- 
ification of the mouth parts of insects, illustrated 
by a well-prepared series of lantern slides, was 
given by Prof J. B. Smith of New Jersey. 

It will be seen that the subjects diseussed at 
this convention covered the entire field embraced 
by both the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. 

Irrigation, both surface and sub-earth, is yearly 
claiming more attention, and somewhatstrangel 
we find that fully as much work is being expend- 
ed in that direction by the stations and colleges 
in the east as in the west. This probably arises 
from the fact that it is a new line of inquiry in the 
eastern states. 

Although the dairymen long ago came to the 
chemists for help, it is only quite recently that 
they have learned that they must come to the 
botanists to secure desirable flavors for their pro- 
ducts. The bacteriology of the dairy wasshown 
to be asubject having a prominent place in the 
work of the stations of North Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin. A paper by Professor Bolley of the former 
state entitled The bacterial flora of fore-milk 
attracted considerable attention. 

Another prominent feature of experiment sta- 
tion work as shown by the sectional reports, is 
the co-operation of horticulturists and entomolo- 
gists in devising means forthe control of insect 
pests. Some work in this direction is being done 
in nearly every station, and in Michigan the ento- 
mologist is making a special study of the fun- 
gous diseases of insects. At other places the 
value of bees in the orchard is receiving special 
attention. There is scarcely a station in the 
whole country which is not doing more or 
less original work in the use of fungicides and 
insecticides, and every effort is being made to 
find combinations of the tree which will obviate 
the necessity for the double sprayings that have 
been necessary heretofore. Several combinations 
are now in common use, and there with the 
greatly improved nozzles and spraying pumps 
now in the market have greatly decreased the 
labor of spraying. This co-operative work of the 
botanists, horticulturists and entomologists has 
been of inestimable value to the fruit and vege- 
table growerin giving him practical immunity 
for his crop with a minimum amount of labor. 

The stations of Louisiana and West Virginia are 
making their work felt through their respective 
states by the propagation and free distribution of 
plants and seeds of such new varieties of fruits, 
vegetables and grains as have been found desira- 
ble. It is needless to say that this line of work is 
accomplishing good by making thestations better 
known and more popular. The association made 
due recognition and expressed its appreciation 


of the valuable and extensive work that 
is being done in the lines of botany and 
horticulture by the department of agriculture 


at Washington. Whatever might be said of its 
failures along certain lines,in the matter of study- 
ing the, diseases of fruits and making practical 
tests of remedies the department has done valua- 
ble service. The newly established division of 
agrostology is not only working for the agricul- 
turist in testing the hay and pasture values of 
different plants but is preparing a handbook of 
grasses whichhas been greatly needed by every 
botanical worker. 

It appeared to be the general belief that the 
work of our experiment stations were of little 
value if the results are not published and distrib- 
uted to the public. Attention was called to the 
fact that there had been notable improvement in 
the character of the bulletins since 1888. That the 
station publications are being more and more ap- 
preciated by the public is shown by the greatly 
increased personal correspondence which was 
mentioned by nearly every station worker. In 
several states, notably in New York, special state 


AND EXPERIMENT 


appropriations have been made forthe purpose 
of increasing the scope of the work of the respec- 
tive stations in certain special lines. It is well 
known that such appropriations are not likely to 
be made until they are callea for by a strong 
public sentiment. 

Experiment station work is cumulative in its 
value and effect. It is not too much to say that 
in nearly every line of investigation undertaken 
by the earnest workers in our various state sta- 
tions practical results of great interest and value 
have been secured. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that each succeeding year will show results 
of still higher merit. 





The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


NEW YORK—Growers in the vicinity of Butler 
in Wayne Co ( finished the last of the transplant- 
ing July 2, and the crop may now be said to be 
fairly on its way to maturity. The weather has 
been dead against the plants, and it has only 
been with the greatest care and labor that a big 
percentage of them has been kept alive. Until 
June 20 no rain had fallen since April,so an esti- 
mate of the condition of the soil may be easily 
made. The plants that were set out early are 
looking fairly well, and most of the fields have 
been hoed. Cutworms have been notable by their 
absence. There are no sales of old to 
bacco worthy of mention.—At Baldwinsville, 
sales of tobacco in the Onondaga section are 
chiefly confined to the 1893 crop. Prices are low. 
Several hundreds of boxes have changed hands 
during the past two weeks at 3c p lb for export 
leaf. The 1894is neglected and prices may be 
quoted at4toi0e for running parcel. The new 
crop is backward but is doing well since the re 
cent rain. There is about one-third of a crop 
compared with the °93 crop.—Down along the 
Chemung valley in the vicinity of Wellsburg 
about half a crop of tobacco has been planted and 
some growers have abandoned the crop altogeth- 
er until such time as the price will warrant a fair 
profit to the farmers. 

MARYLAND—A few Calvert Co 9 growers have 
shipped tobacco direct to Bremen, Germany, for 
sale, but so far only a few hogsheads of tobacco 
have been shipped through Baltimore to Europe. 
These have been consigned to an agent in Bremen 
and sent to Baltimore directed to the care of the 
agents of the German steamers. These agents see 
to the transfer of the tobacco from the Patuxent 
steamer to the Bremen steamers, and it goes 


through the city without being  inspect- 
ed. In gremen the hogsheads are _ op- 
ened and sold open, so that the purchas- 
er can see what he is_ buying. Mary- 


land planters are awaiting with considerable in- 
terest the result of this experiment. Those who 
have expectations of extravagant prices will 
probably be disappointed. Baltimore is still one 
of the greatest tobacco markets in the world. It 
is a distributing market, and its merchants are 
quick to avail themselves of a good market in any 
city of Europe or America. It would seem prob- 
able, therefore, that after all, Baltimore is the 
best place to sell Maryland tobacco, for there 
there is acompetition among buyers for the vari- 
ous markets of the world. 


PENNSYLVANIA——The tobacco fields are doing 
well under the stimulus of the recent rains. The 
fields look very uneven, however, in consequence 
of the frequent replantings. This, of course, is 
unfortunate, as it means unequal ripening later 
on.—At Lancaster, trading is extremely dull but 
dealers are hopeful for an active fall trade. The 
cutting of Pennsylvania leaf was made the mid- 
dle of July. The grower was Cc. 3 
Groff, of Groff’s Store, Upper Leacock 
township, who began cutting his crop of 34a 
of Havana. It was from 31% to 414 ft high and con- 
tained fine leaves. An informal meeting of the 
board of managers of the Lancaster Co tobacco 
growers’ association was held last week. The fail- 
ure to secure an appropriation this year from the 
state for the purpose of operating the experimen- 
tal stations formed the topic for discussion. No 
definite action ean be taken in ‘the matter until 
the board consults with the state officers. How- 
ever, the managers are of the opinion that they 





will be able to maintain the stations from 
the proceeds of the sale of tobacco on 
hand from last year and this year’s crop. The 


association will meet at Rocky Springs, Aug 3, 
when the station there will be inspected.—At 
Pittsburg, some 800 es of leaf were sold Last week; 
several lots of 94 Pennsylwania seed and Havana 
seed were sold along with °93 Connecticut and 
*92 and °93 Dutch. All classes of tobacco seem to 
be firm in price, with decided prospect of an 
advance. 





Experimenting with tobacco seed and hybridiz- 
ing the plants intelligently and by accident has 
brought forth some of the most important new to- 
pacco varieties. Both Burley and several sorts of 
brights were so discovered and the new flue and 
off-stalk curing processes completed the process 
of making the best tobaccos. 


A considerable demand is springing up for Lit- 
tle Dutch leaf at central points of consumption 
and some sales have been made by growers. It 
now looks as though this leaf might regain a por- 
tion of its former prestige. 











For full information 
about the best Lever. 
owers, Tread-powers, 
og-powers, Steam En- 
ines, Threshers,Clover- 
ullers, Feed-mills, Cir- 
cular-saw Machines and 
Land-roliers, send for 

= Fearless Catas 

logue. For Fodder-cutters, Carriers and Drag-saw 

Machines, and for information showing “ Why Ensi 
Pays," send for Engage Catalogue. 

Address, MINARD HARDER, Copiesekill, N. Y. 
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Your money 


back if you want it—Vacuum Leather 
Oil. Get a can at a harness- or shoe- 
store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; 
book ‘‘ How to Take Care of Leather,’’ 
and swob, both free; use enough to find 
out; if you don’t like it, take the can 
back and get the whole of your money. 


Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y, 


LECS AND ARMS 


—WITH IMPROVED— 


RUBBER FEET AND HANDS. 


Fig. 1 is from an instantaneous photo- 

aph of a man ascending a ladder; he 

as two artificial legs substituting his 
natural ones, which were crushed by a 
railroad accidentand amputated. Fig.2 
exposes his stumps. With his rubber 
feet he can ascend or descend a ladder, 
and balance himself on the rungs. He 
can walk and mingle with persons with- 
out betraying his loss; in fact, he is re- 
stored to his former seif for all practical 
purposes. 
ith the old methods of complicated 
ankle-joints these results could not be so 
thoroughly attained. 

Over 16, in practical use, scattered 
in all parts of the world. Many of these 
have been supplied without presenting 
themselves to us, simply by_ sending 
measurements on a formula which any 
one can easily fill out. ’ 








Fig. 1. 


Eminent surgeons and 
competent judges have com- 
mended the rubber foot and 
hand for their remarkable 
advantages. 

Awarded the highest prizes 
at every exhibition. 

Endorsed and purchased 
by the U. S. Government. 


A treatise of 430 pages with 
300 illustrations and _ for- 
mula, SENT FREE. 





Fig. 2. 


A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, New York. 














Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter, 
and all other skin 
disorders positively 
cured with 


REISKELL'S "OINTMENT. 
@ Ao i 


If you would have soft, smooth and healthy 
skin, free from all imperfections, use constantly 


HEISKELL’S SOAP. 


Price 25 cts. Send Stamp for Free Sample, 
SJOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., PHILA 











High 


\crace Bicycles 
AD Si etaeves 


dealers profit. 
$1000ak wood for 362.50 
$85 ‘arlington’ ** $45.00 
“ 
Latest models, wood or steelrims; pneumatic tires; weight 1735 
to 301bs.; allstyles and prices. Large illustrated catalogue free. 
Cash Buyers’Union, 162 W.VanBuren St.B 42,Chicago 
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BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog. 400 
Illustrations, mailed free, it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 22 Adams Street, Chicago 








VA Complete rigs for gilt-edge work and profits, 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO., ws 


Box 407, Waynesboro, Pa, 
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EVENINGS 
}=T HOME. 


Our Hired Help. 


A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By Constance Beall. 

OTHER MUST have hired 
help, but the question arose, 
where to tind a girl to suit 
her? The colored people 
she could not tolerate, at 
least not the class that went 
into service in our neigh- 
was only an hour’s ride 


























which 


borhood, 
by rail from Washington, where all the best 


girls went to work. A white servant girl was 
an unknown quantity in Virginia. At last we 
decided to advertise, so we put in the follow- 
ing advertisement: ‘‘Wanted, a neat, strong, 
white woman, to go into the country, to do 
general housework ina family of four adults. 
A good home and fair wages to the right 
party.”’ 

We waited some time and then received only 
one reply. Aftera long family consultation, 
weighing all the pros and cons, we decided to 
try the applicant for a week, although she 
stated slie could only give references to people 
in New York, being a recent arrival and a 
stranger in Washington. When she came, our 
first verdict was, ‘She will never do.” She 
looked like a lady, born and bred. She was 
slender and handsome, and her tones and 
enunciation were those of a cultured woman. 
She looked as if she had never done a day’s 
work in her life. 

We had decided to follow the Virginia rule of 
not letting the hired girl sit at the table with 
us, but we just could not help laying a plate 
for her. But she calmly said she was not used 
to eating with the family, and she waited on 
the table so deftly that our misgivings began 
to waver, and by the time she had washed the 
tea things and straightened up the kitchen, we 
began to hope that in spite of appearances she 
might be able to do some work. But the -wash- 
ing! How could such a regal creature ever do a 
family wash? 

She arrived Saturday evening. On Sunday 
our meals were deliciously cooked and mother 
had a good rest, but she would shake her 
head whenever we asked her how she liked 
the new girl. Sunday the girl asked if she 
might bring down the soiled clothes, so that 
she could start in early in the morning with 
the washing. Then we commenced to see 
how brains could serve in the place of muscle. 
The most soiled pieces she soaped and laid in 
atub of water. The tablecloths and napkins 
she put in water without soaping. About 6 
o’clock she retired to her room, leaving us to 
wonder at the fates that had destined such a 
woman to hire out for general housework. 
Mother insisted there was a screw loose some- 
where, but as far as the work was concerned 
she was satisfied. 

Monday morning I was up betimes to see that 
the new girl got started right. When I got 
downstairs she was pouring a little kerosene 
in a wash boiler of cold water, which she pro- 
ceeded to set on the back of the stove, and 
then she put inthe cleanest pieces. I asked 
what that was for. 

“O! it loosens the dirt, makes the clothes 
whiter and necessitates less rubbing,’’ she re- 
plied, and it must have been so, for by 9 o'clock 
the clothes were allon the line, as white as 
snow. She asked if dinner might be left en- 
tirely to her on that day, and after hesitating 
a moment, mother said ‘‘yes,”’ and the day be- 


ing very hot, went tolie down, with a be- 
wildered air, as though a giraffe, or some 


eqriully strange animal, had taken the direc- 


tion of affairs. 


Never was there a more suitable dinner 
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served on a hot day than the one we enjoyed 
on that Monday, when the thermometer stood 
at 98 degrees. In the place of meat there was 
a delicious salad, made of hard boiled eggs, 
each golden yolk resting on a crisp lettuce 
leaf, in a nest of the chopped whites, and cov- 
ered with a delicious mayonnaise dressing; a 
dish of lettuce with a bowl of the mayonnaise 
dressing beside it; a dish of sliced onions and 
cucumbers, and flaky white biscuit. The only 
hot dish was potatoes, mashed and beaten with 
cream until they were white and almost 
feathery. The dessert, a blanc mange, served 
with cream, in which she had beaten a glass of 
strawberry jelly, was delicious. 

The girl explained after dinner that the 
biscuit, eggs, blanc mange and mayonnaise 
had been cooked early in the morning and put 
aside to cool, so that she did not have to re- 
kindle the fire after the washing was done. 

‘But the potatoes, how did you cook them ?”’ 

“O! that was simple enough,’’ she _ said. 
‘You have a large lamp in your dining room, 
and I have a little appliance to goona kero- 
sene lamp that will boil water in ashort time, 
and I did not see why it would not boil 
potatoes.” 

“But the dishes; you can never heat water 
enough in that way to wash all these dishes.”’ 

“No, and I don’t want to; it is too hot a day 
to be over boiling water. I shall use cold wa- 
ter and put in a little kerosene.” 

“Kerosene!”’ I exclaimed, thinking that at 
last I had discovered the crack that must exist 
somewhere in this remarkable person’s cra- 
nium. 

“Yes, it has an affinity for grease. Come 
down in half an hour and see if the dishes are 
not clean.”’ 

I did not dare say a word to mother about 
this very original method of dish washing, but 
when I went down the dishes were clean and 
had no odor of oil about them. 

Well, the many things we learned about 
housekeeping in general and kerosene in par- 
ticular, was wonderful. Our stained floors 
were washed once a week in kerosene, and 
looked after every sweeping as if freshly 
stained. Kerosene cleaned the paint, destroy- 
ed all household pests and even gave me a new 
gown, by turning my old lavender muslin, re- 
cently wet with ammonia water, a lovely blue, 
Tosum matters up, our beautiful hired girl 
Was a success; brains were better than igno- 
rance and strength, and we all settled down 
for an easy, pleasant summer. Mother went 
to visit a sister she had not seen in years. Ida 
found time for the longed-for painting lessons 
and I was able to give four or five hours daily 
to the piane. 

Alas, what ordinary mortals could hope to 
long retain so ideal a hired girl? Our ‘‘Lady 
Frances,’ as Harry called her, had been with 
us just two months when, one morning soon 
after the train came out, I noticed a strange 
man coming up the walk. I was just going to 
call the girl when I saw her with Harry’s big 
hat tied down close to her face going down 
toward the spring. I ran to my room to 
smooth my hair and donaclean apron. This 
delayed me somewhat, and once, twice, 
came an impatient rap. The moment I opened 
the door the stranger stepped in, and putting 
his finger on his lip, asked if a woman by the 
name of Laura Oneil lived there. 


“No,” said I, ‘never heard of such a per- 
son.” 
“Strange,” he muttered; “we certainly 


tracked her to the village, and I thought I 
saw her not five minutes ago at one of these 
windows.” 

“There is no one here at present besides my 
sister, myself and our hired girl.” 

“The hired girl is colored, I suppose.’ 

‘No, on the contrary she isa very handsome 
white girl.” 

“Could I see her ?”’ 

“Certainly, she has just gone to the spring, 
but will return in a moment.’’ 

“Could you describe her to me?” 

“Well,” said I, ‘“‘that is rather hard to do; as 
she is such an unusual type, you'll think I’m 
drawing on my imagination. In the first place 
she is very elegant in figure and carriage, dark 
with superb eyes, rather pale cheeks, but bril- 
liant lips—” “And,” said he, interrupting ea- 


, 


gerly, “‘one of her front teeth is broken off and 
built up with gold 


or 





“Yes, but who—’’I commenced, and stopped, 
for the man had gone on a quick run down the 
path I had indicated as leading to the spring. 
Minute after minute, hour after hour passed, 
leaving me consumed with curiosity, but no 
hired girl, no strange man, appeared. 

Three days passed, keeping us in suspense 
as to the fate of “‘Lady Frances,’’ and then the 
following news appeared in the Evening Star: 

ARREST OF A NOTED COUNTERFEITER. 

Laura Oneil the wife of the noted counter- 
feiter, sentenced to the penitentiary last 
spring, and whois said to have done all the 
fine work on the bank notes, was arrested in 
Loudoun Co, Va, three days since. She has 
been in hiding in a private family near Lees- 
burg, acting as maid of all work. This wom- 
an’s powers of adaptability are marvelous. One 
year ago moving,in the wealthiest circles, liv- 
ing in luxury, we find her to-day cooking, 
washing and doing general housework, and we 
understand she was as much a success as a 
hired girlas she was a belle in the brilliant 
French capital. She might have thus hidden 
until forgotten, but for a conversation over- 
heard on a train from Leesburg to Washing- 
ton in which a young man expatiated upon the 
charms of his mother’s hired girl, her intelli- 
gence and all-round talents. 

Oh! Harry, Harry! But for your long tongue 
we might still have been living at ease instead 


of cooking and dishwashing. For mother has 
never been suited since, and I know we'll 


never again find such a treasure as “Lady 
Frances.’”’ A woman who has the ingenuity to 
fold such pieces as sheets, towels and _ stock- 
ings and run them through the wringer, instead 
of ironing, should have turned her talents to 
better account than copying Uncle Sam’s legal 
tenders. 

Whenever mother talks of hiring a new girl 
Harry always says, ‘‘Advertise for an ex-coun- 
terfeiter and you'll sure be suited.” 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR JULY. 





8. CHARADE—My first is a girl, my second is 
& man, my third is a number and my whole is 
to tear. 

9. TRANSPOSITIONS—Fill the first blank with 
a word of five letters and the other blanks with 
the same letters transposed making good 
sense. 

—-, after riding —— through mud and ——, 
ate the —— with a ——. 

10. REBUS. 


GR 1000 

200 OH N 100A T ARE EE. 

11. ANAGRAM (one word)— 
USE MY POND. 

12. Hovug-eLrass— 


S2s232zs2zs 
£izuninxzas 
Seas 7 
= 
10 
ll x 12 
13x x x 4 
BGiaixzzrs28 
££ eee sees | 


1 to 3, a figure containing 12 angles 

4 to 5, a species of lynx. 

6 to 7, discontented. 

8 to 9, weavers’ yarn for warp. 

10, a letter. 

11 to 12, the god Piuto. 

15 to 14, a rare metallic element. 

15 to 16, a variety of pigeon. 

17 to 19, unsafe. 

2 to 18, a city of the U S noted for its splen- 
did observatory. 





Winsome Religion.—Is your religion win- 
some? Does it charm and attract? Does it 
show itself in a pleasant face, a cheerful smile, 
gentle tones, courteous manners? Is it kindly 
and thoughtful for the comfort of others, will- 
ing to serve, slow to push personal’ claims, 
quick to sympathize and help? Or is it sour and 
hard, grim and frowning, dominated by petty 
gossip and jealousies, self asserting and domi- 
neering—driving away more than it draws. 
Look into this matter. Carefully consider this 
question. See whether or not you are proper- 
ly representing Christ. 





Strengthening Character.—An excellent way 
to strengthen character is to cultivate candor 
to acknowledge when you are wrong. It will 
inspire self-confidence, open the door of 
knowledge for you, and you will have the 
sweet consciousness of always being right in 
excluding at once all the spurts of wrong. 












Farms and Farmers of Corea. 
F. C. CHAPPELL. 


The Corean farmer is absolutely ignorant of 
what agriculture means to the American or the 
British agriculturist. Science is unknown in 
Corea. The land is fertile in many districts, 
and good crops could invariably be attained if 
the natives went the right way to work. In- 
deed, under the present miserable system they 
manage to live pretty well on the results. But 
as long as a Corean can get enough to eat and 
drink he will not try to raise himself higher 
inthe world. This is partly due to his inac- 
tive nature and also to his knowledge that 
the government officials will come down upon 
him and squeeze him for at least 50 or 60 per 
cent of his earnings. One disadvantage to 
the farmer is the mountainous nature of the 
country. It is a land of mountains, and a 
stretch of level road is rare. The Corean, 
unlike the sturdy Chinese and ambitious Jap- 
anese, has not mastered the difficulties of 
irrigation. One looks in vain when traveling 
in Corea for the terrace cultivation and irriga- 
tion works which are conspicuous in southern 
China and Japan. Where there is plenty of 
water, and also where it is easily manageable, 
the lower portions of the valleys are planted 
with rice and the upper parts with millet, 
beans, buckwheat, etc. The hedges — where 
they exist—are poor straggling growths, and 
altogether there is a complete want of neat- 
ness in Corean farming work. There are 
large tracts of land yet unoccupied, and now 
that the farmers have discovered that there is 
a constant and increasing demand for cereals, 
more land will probably be brought under 
cultivation. Indeed it is thought by experts 
that in a few years’ time Corea will rank high 
among grain-producing countries in the far 
east. A good deal of cotton is also grown in 














the country, the area under cotton cultivation 
last year amounting to about 872,000 acres, and 
the aggregate quantity of seed cotton (un- 
cleaned cotton) produced per annunin is esti- 
mated at 1,200,000,000 lbs, at an average cost of 
2tc per lb. The yearly native consumption of 
cotton is reckoned at 25 lbs per head of the 12 
million population. Oddly enough, the Core- 
ans, who are an essentially dirty people, dress 
entirely in white cotton garments, and main- 
tain this costume all the year round, in spite of 
the rigor of the winters, which are often very 
severe. 

Rotation of the exception, and 
manure is used in only a few cases. Notwith- 
standing this, all good land, except rice tields, 
in central and south Corea frequently yield 
two crops a year; namely, a winter crop of bar- 
ley or wheat, followed by turnips, beans, or 
melons. Poor land is cropped about once in 
two years. During harvest time land adjacent 
to roadways—which are mere bridle tracks— 
has to be watched for fear of robbery. 
paratively few agricultural 


crops is 


Com- 
implements are 


used; they include a plow, a very large shovel 
(which takes from three to five men to manipu- 
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late, one guiding it by the long handle and the 
others hauling on ropes attached to the blade, 
this shovel being employed for breaking turf), 
a short, sharp-pointed hoe, which is at once a 
reaping 


spade, hoe and shovel combined, a 
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and beating the grain out over a board, and 
poor people take each head separately and 
scrape the ears off with a knife. Beans, peas 
and other cereals are threshed with flails, the 
public road being the threshing floor. Mr C. W. 
Campbell, an English gentleman who traveled 
over the country recently, describes a typical 
agricultural village in Corea. Imagine a hill- 
slope facing the south. Over this the houses, 
or huts, are scattered irregularly, and there is 
not much attempt at forming a street any- 
where. “Each dwelling stands in its own patch 
of garden, hemined in by a fence of interlaced 
steuis to mark the limits of possession, or to 
prevent fowls from entering, and before each 
door is the threshing floor of beaten clay. the 
workshop of the family. The stream which 
runs past the foot of the hill, or courses down a 
gully in its side, is lined with women and girls 
washing clothes with sticks instead of soap, 
preparing cabbages for pickle, or steeping 
hemp. The view over such a place is pleasing. 
Uneven terraces of straw thatch, gayly decked 
with the bright green foliage and yellow star- 
shaped flowers of climbing gourds and melons; 
plots of red chilies; wide-branching castor 
plants growing to the level of the roofs; peach 
and pear trees on which the fruit is just ripen- 
ing; dark glossy-leaved persimmons—all the 
tints of nature, in fact, hightened by contrast 
with the while-robed figures of the people.” 

In the dwellings the ‘‘dour-visaged’”’ women 
are performing their household work, or are 
grinding, threshing, or winnowing the grain on 
the open threshold, while the menfolk are en- 
gaged in the fields. Cultivation apparently is 
arduous but not close. In the course of a jour- 
ney one passes large tracts of cultivable but 
uncleaned land, alternating with tilled plots, 
and instead of fields of grain, one sees tracts of 
coarse grass. The upper figure in our engray- 
ing shows a Corean water-jar carrier; on the 





GLIMPSES OF COREA 


hook, a wooden harrow, and a bamboo rake. 
It will amuse American readers to know that 
rice is threshed by taking a wisp in both hands 


left side is seen a laborer working with a 


bamboo rake. und on the right 1s presented 


a view of a Corean village street. 











Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 








SENT FREE 


ture, Outdoor 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


Architecture, Horses, Cattle, 





Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, 


Fully describing valuable works on Agriculture, Horticul- 
Sports. 


Etc. 


52 and 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, or 
PONTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL 
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DAUGUIMTERS: 
In the Orchard. 


BERTHA EVELYN JAQUEBS. 


A lengthening vista of yellow and green, 
With  hafts of deep shadows and sunlight be- 


tween; 
The branches, wind-tossed, dapple tree-trunk and 
ground, 
With ripples of light on the soft waves of 
sound. 


The appletrees old, with arms gnarled and gray, 
Like sentinels grim stand in martial array, 
Their armor of green disclosing o’erhead 
Rich treasures of fruit shining yellow and red, 


The vanishing point is a crooked rail fence 


Where scampers a squirrel with malice pre- 


pense; 
A chattering robbin doth hotly pursue 
The little red thief and chases him through. 


As People are Saying. 


RS CLEVELAND has re- 
ceived commendation far 
and wide because she is said 
to dress herself in notably 
good taste and well on one 
thousand dollars a _ year. 
This expenditure permits of 
very few of the Parisian 
gowns which women of less conspicuous posi- 
tion in Washington, New York and other 
great cities wear. There are without doubt 
thousands of women in our country who spend 
this amount upon their clothing,—a sum larger 
than that which feeds, clothes and shelters 
many a large family. 














“The advantage the working woman has 
over the society girl,’ says Mrs Lyman Abbott, 
wife of the noted preacher and editor, “‘lies 
chiefly in the fact that a noble purpose lessens 
the exhaustion of labor. Time and strength 
given to unselfish service go further than when 
spent in mere amusement, and the bread win- 
ners and homemakers are sustained by the ob 
ject that lies beyond the physical exertion.” 





The real lone woman, says Harper’s Bazar, 
is not the one who persistently and cheerfully 
conquers the difficulties of a solitary life, meet- 
ing its trials with a disarming smile, andyuard- 
ing herself against falling into that ineffably 
dreary state which is meant by the designa- 
tion; nor is it she who, debarred from all ac- 
tivity by ill health, possesses in perfection the 
rare art of self-effacement, and who tranquilly 
and deftly fits herself to her “perpetual maid- 
enhood.” 


The feather bed as a refuge from the light- 
ning’s stroke loses its standing when we 
learn that a goose has been struck by light- 
ning in New Jersey. 





It is not strange, perhaps, that the ‘‘woman’s 
Bible,” translated by acommittee of American 
and English women of which Mrs Elizabeth 
Stanton is a conspicuous member, should be 
ridiculed by masculine theologians familiar 
with the languages in which the Biblical manu- 
scripts were written. The object of the Wom- 
an’s Bible is to interpret the scriptures from a 
woman’s standpoint and make sure that their 
attitude toward woman is honestly set forth. 





The young women outnumbered the young 
men in the recent international Christian En- 
deavor convention in Boston, Mass, just as the 
women at prayer meeting always outnumber 
the men. 


Mrs Robert Anderson, widow of Fort Sum- 
ter’s hero, is living in Washington. She pos- 
sesses the flag against Which the first shot of 
the civil war was fired by the South Carolina 
battery. 





Thirty persons applied recently for the posi- 
tion of library cataloger for the agricultural 
department at Washington, and of the 14 men 
all failed, while five out of the 16 women 
ed. Of the 10 applicants for the vosition of. 


pPass- 









MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


IVORY SOAP 








it FLOATS 


To retain the brilliancy of Ginghams, wash them only in 
luke warm water, in which a tablespoonful of salt and an equal 
quantity of Ivory Soap to each gallon of water, have been dis- 


solved. Dry in the shade. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 








library clerk, eight men failed to pass and two 
women passed. This object*lesson in the su- 
periority of women will not be lost upon Sec- 
retary Morton. 





A petition asking that the wearing of 
bloomers, knickerbockers, ‘‘or any attire unbe- 
coming the fair sex,’’ be made unlawful has 
been sent to the city authorities of San Fran- 
cisco by the Young Men’s Christiar associa- 
tion. The petitioners believe that such ap- 
parel is ‘‘a perpetual menace to the good mor- 
als of the city.” 





There are practically no oaths in the Japa- 
nese language. About the most emphatic re- 
mark available for use, even by jinrikisha men 
in a street blockade, is “‘shinksu,”’ or ‘‘beast.’’ 
It may be owing in part to the soothing climate 
that the Japanese are not so irritable and ex- 
plosive as many other nations. 


A Cute Doily. 


E. LOUISE DANIELS. 





The size is 7 inches including the fringe. 
The flowing line is to be worked in gold em- 
broidery thread. The 
flowers are to be 
worked solid in varied 
coloring. The vase 
and ribbons are work- 
edin white or some 
delicate shade to 
blend with the fiow- 
ers. Athough the il- 
lustration is small, 
the pattern is sufii- 
‘ ciently simple and 
distinct to enable the 
reader to reproduce 
it without difficulty, and the grace of the de- 
sign is apparent at a glance. 


For the Children. 


J. MARION SHULL. 


All children enjoy swinging and a swing on 
a porch or in an outbuilding furnishes a de- 
lightful pastime. 
The sketch shows 
one that is perfect- 
ly safe and easily 
operated by the 
child in it. The 
construction is so 
simple and so 
plainly shown as 
to need but little 
explanation. The 
long strips should 
be of tough, 
straig ht-grained 
wood, ash for in- 
stance, cne inch by 
one-half, and in 
length to suit the 
position selected. 
Let the top board 
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be six inches by 
two feet and the 
seat board the 

same length and 18 inches’ wide. 
In order to make it perfectly safe, havea 
metal piece, a, made from a half-inch rod. 


This passes over the top board and down the 
side pieces and is made fast with screws. A 
sort of eye or similar loopis fastened to a joist 
earthe ceiling. Near the top is a crosspiece 
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The Owen Electric Belt 
Cures Rheuma Sciatica, Chronic Diseases and 
Nervous Ailments in either man or woman, from 
any cause, where medicines fail. Write for 
large illustrated Catalogue and sworn evidence of 
these facts. Avoid imitations of the Owen Belt. 

THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT & APPLIANCE CO. 

211 State 8t., Chicago, Ill, 











from which a cord runs forward over a pulley 
and hangs down within reach of the child, whe 
by pulling on it operates the swing. 


Fresh Buttermilk will keep meat fresh for a 
week or more in the hottest weather. The 
milk should be changed for fresh each churn- 
ing day.—[E. R. 

Mosquitoes and Rats.—If a bottle of oil of 
pennyroyal is left uncorked in a room at night 
not a mosquito or any other blood-sucker will 
be found there in the morning. Mix potash 
with cornmeal and throw it into the rat holes 
of a cellar or barn, and the rats will seek 
new quarters. If a rat or mouse gnaws a hole 
into your pantry, stuff into its hole a rag wet 
first with water, then sprinkled with cayenne 
pepper, and no rat or mouse will molest again. 


Boston Baked Beans.—The following recipe 
has been tried and is a valuable one: One pint 
beans, soak over night, then let them come to 
the boiling point. Put them in a bean pot 
made specially for baking beans. Add a piece 
of pork 4 inches square and two iron spoon- 
fuls New Orleans molasses. Put on the top of 
the pot and let the beans cook until well done 
[Old Subscriber. 


Bee .—Apply mud or clay to a bee 
ating and it will remove the inflammation. 








To Remove Dust from waxed or varnished 
hard wood floors, make a colored cotton flannel 
bag with a draw string and tie it firmly to the 
broom handle over the brush. Water will sel- 
dom be necessary if this is used daily.—{S. 
E. W. 


Tact in Managing Children.—_I am convinced 
that children are not always handled with the 
consideration they deserve. People rub them 
backwards and then wonder at a grimace of 
dissent. They think the little ones ought not 
to have thorns and prickers; they forget to be 
firm but gentle, and the consequence is they 
get a harsh stab which draws bad blood and 
quickly opens their eyes. Children are not 
the only ones who suffer by this want of tact 
or ill nature, for some people have an irritating 
faculty of always rubbing you backwards. 
They are either too blind to see how nature in- 
tended pussy’s fur to lie, or else find an ill- 
natured pleasure in getting pussy’s back up. 
(Evangeline. 





ated by boiling the dishes in milk. Nearly all 
stains on crockery will disappear if rubbed 
with a cloth moistened with ammonia and 
then dipped.in whiting.—[{S. E. W. 
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A Good Name, 

MAX BROWNING. 
A farmer plowed his mountain plain, 
And he said it once, and vowed again: 


“The land is poor, and gone to seed, 
And all run down, with yaller weed.” 


The queen of flowers went by that way, 
And it grieved her heart to hear his say. 
She said, “I will give this flower great fame, 
And I will name it a fairer name.” 


She ordered the breeze “to seek each nook, 
From mountain peak to meadow brook, 
Wherever the roots had thread the sod, 
And christen it the golden-rod.” 


The flowers bloomed on through autumn mists, 
And turned to gold with the sun’s soft kiss. 
Many the mountain lane had trod, 

All seeking the dainty golden-roa. 


It tossed, the breeze, the feathery seed, 

And went to sleep by the queen’s own creed. 
What more fair in this garden of God, 

Than the gorgeous dip of our golden-rods? 





The Days of Slavery.— Who tells me the days 
of slavery are past? There are other kinds 
than that of the negro. We are more or less 
slaves to some habits and under bondage to 
them as surely as ever human being was to a 
human taskmaster; not always habits that 
show plainly like drinking, smoking, swear- 
ing, but hidden ones, perhaps known only to 
ourselves. Procrastination has a hold on me; 
an inclination to plan faster than I can accom- 

lish, and put by till some future time, until at 
ast I find that future packed, stacked and 
crowded sojthat I am at|my|wits’ end what to do 
and what not. Again, I am a slave toimpulse. 
I incline to drop what Iam doing at the first 
desire to do some other thing, which at times 

ets me into trouble; something that should 

ave been finished is not, and I am reminded 
of my mother’s remark many years ago, ‘‘Your 
bump of stick-to-itiveness is small and will 
some day get you into trouble.’”’ Let us look 
within nA see what slave holders we can de- 
stroy and thus help to make this world bright- 
er and better.—[Nellie F. Johnson.| 





Challenges Any Man.—I would just like to 
shake hands with Robin for I am one of those 
dreadful girls who ride the hayrake. I defy 
any man inthe United States to excel me in 
raking or loading hay. Last year papa cut 60 
acres and I raked the most ofit,and also 
helped to load. I invested $10 of my earnings 
for one share in the Soldiers’ Colony company. 
I was one of the graduates of our high school 
this spring, but do not think honest work of 
any kind is in the least degrading.—[Violet, 
Box 106, Butlerville, Ind. 





Woman Not Negligent.—I am very much an- 


noyed ofttimes when I read from some of our 
wise ones the duties of woman as wife and 
mother, her sphere in the home, and the many 
things she has been supposed to be ignorant 
of, until I wonder that a Moses, a Samuel, a 
Washington, a Lincoln, a Garfield could have 
been born before this wonderful age, or until 
woman had been told what her mission was. 
How have women lived so many thousand 
ears without this help from those who act as 
they thought they were divinely eommis- 
sioned to advise, to counsel and protect these 
weak creatures who are even now straying 
outside the limits, into what is imag- 
ined to be man’s dominion? One says, 
“T am really sorry for those women who wish 
they were men.” I have never yet metsuch a 
one. We as women admire true manhood. 
We may be disappointed often, as men are in 
womanhood, at things which are beyond our 
control. Woman is greatly misrepresented, 
greatly wronged to-day. She is —— 
only to her Maker. A true mother will never 
neglect, but will protect her home, by voice, 
by pen, by ballot, if need be, when men so far 
forget the home that they do not do this. Wo- 
man has been forced from the quiet of home 
and she will never rest satisfied until the 
wrongs of humanity are righted. Fair, manly 
youths go out from the home to-day and the 
silken threads of vice are thrown about them, 
but they do not see the hideous face of the 
monster who is commissioned by the evil one 
to do his bidding until there is no trace of 
manhood left. Under the existing state of 
affairs it will be well for the mothers of this 
sation to heed the words of the prophet Isaiah: 
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“Rise up, ye women that are at ease; hear my 
voice, ye careless daughters, tremble ye women 
that are at ease.”’ Heed the admonition of 
this wise old prophet who was commissioned 
to speak such words, for we shall not be less 
responsible than our brother man for the good 
we leave undone or the evil we may hinder. 
[Elizabeth T. Belknap. 





Matchless, Incomparable.—In comparison of 
books the Bible is left out, beinga work that 
stands by itself, matchless, incomparable. If 
one would be able to determine what is good 
and beautifulin art and architecture, let him 
study Ruskin’s works. i have just finished 
that valuable and fascinating book, The Stones 
of Venice, andI can imagine how vexing it 
might be if one should chance to read it just 
after having been abroad instead di just be- 
fore.—[ Georgie. 


“Eternal Feminine.”—Not long after town 
meeting I was at a small gathering of men and 
women. They were discussing the business 
done there, the question of road improvement, 
etc, and I wondered f those women were per- 
fectly satisfied to hear what the men had done; 
whether they thought they had their just 
rights. For they were every bit as intelligent 
as the men, and with their own well-expressed 
opinions on all subjects. It is not the simple 
individual vote we would prize, but the glori- 
ous right and justice of it. Strange, isn’t it, 
we should have woman for the emblem 


of liberty? Would I, because I might 
have the privilege of voting, neglect 
my household duties any more than my 


husband neglects his family for the same rea- 
son? We read much of woman’s refining influ- 
ence, and where is it more needed than at the 
polls? I have only just read Ships That Pass in 
the Night. I think it might hurt some unformed 
minds, but I believe it will do more good than 
harm, for how can anyone help seeing the need 
of Christ’s love through it all? We see the 
sad mistake of building our own bridges and 
ending in failure when we have the sure and 
safe bridge of Christianity to cross upon.—[L. 
M. Searle. 





You Horrid Man.—1 have been cudgeling my 
brain to devise some means by which we of 
the sterner sex may preserve our individual- 
ity. It is growing to bea serious matter, 
when all of the habiliments which for cen- 
turies have distinguished the sexes are becom- 
ing common to both: when the garments we 
wear are encroached upon until even the 
nether garments which we believed ours invi- 
olably are assumed by the progressive woman. 
An eminent divine in one of our large cities 
not long since showed the importance he at- 
tached to this fact by advising man to prompt- 
ly exchange with his weaker sister; if she pre- 
ferred the cut of his garments, to array him- 


self in the long _ skirt and __ tightly 
fitted waist which formerly belonged 
to her. He also said he _ regretted 


being obliged to witness the day when on ad- 
dressing a company of cyclers it would be im- 
possible to tell whether it was a company of 
male or female wheelmen. He also advised 
the g owing of long beards as a distinguishing 
mark. But I have another suggestion to offer. 
The long skirt is of course impracticable for 
men engaged in manual labor, so I have come 
to the conclusion that about the most conven- 
ient style of = for all purposes is the 
Scotch Highlander’s costume with the short, 
plaid skirt not reaching the knee, and the 
limb left bare from there to the top of the short 
sock. Ithink even the most progressive of 
‘new women” would hardly go the length of 
trying to take that costume from us to their 
own use.—[Bet’s John. 





Asked and Answered.—If L. H. Girton will 
send a self-addressed and stamped envelope to 
the Host, I will serd acopy of Curfew must 
not ring to-night. I would say to Lola Mays 
that it takes cheese from four to 12 weeks to 
cure. If you have a good [place to keep it in it 
will be much better at 12 weeks old.—[Leo 
Yam. 

Is there any process by which slightly 
scorched lard may be sweetened or improved? 
[Mrs E. T. Lamb. 


Will some one give 
sweet corn ?—[Mrs B. 

Will Carrie May Ashton kindly inform in- 
quirers, through this column, whether in her 
recipe for yeast cakes she meant one dozen 
small hops, or heads, or a dozen bunches ?— 
[The Host. 

I noticed in your issue of June 29, a sweet 
little version of Now I lay me down to sleep. 
I have two little daughters nine and seven 
years old, to whon wish to teach this 


a recipe for canning 
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prayer. Will some kind mother send me all 
the different versions?—[Mrs Harvey Slotter, 
Wellington, O. 

If a Friend in Need will send me her name 
and address I will send her asure cure for 
freckles 30x 592, Sey: 
mour, Ct. 


without charge.—[L, 








































& Some women who live in the country, 
at some seasons have to depend on 
* hard water for cleaning purposes. As 

= soap has very little effect in making it g 
soft, the work of keeping things clean 
fis made harder than ever. Over a 3 
5 million women know now and more ¢ 


ought to know that 
Washing Powder 


“can be used successfully with the 


© hardest water. Itis atime saver, labor ¢ 
% saver, and money saver, and especially ¢ 
in the dairy. Nothing cuts the grease § 
on milk pails, pans, &c.,so thoroughly & 
Sand keeps the milk room so sweet § 
% and clean. Sold everywhere in large 3 
. packages at 25 cents. 


Gotp Dust WasHING POWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
cestroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 
for making kerosene emulsions, for 
spraying crops and trees and live stock. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 
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The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cara Fasten, Director. 
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giving full information, 
Frank W. Hate, General Managet, 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Tomatoes Canned and Pitkled. 


M. J. ASHTON. 


Tomatoes Canned.—Select medium- 
Wash and wipe, pick off the 
two-quart 


Whole 
sized tomatoes. 
stems, put the tomatoes into one or 


cans, shake them down so they are close, fill 
the jars with cold water; set the wash boiler 
over the fire, put in enough hay to cover 


the bottom, put the jars in so they set firm and 
put the covers on, then pour enough cold wa- 
ter in boiler to cover the cans halfway. Put 
the cover on the boiler, and after the water is 
boiling keep a steady fire and let the cans boil 
half an hour. Then lift the jars from the boiler 
with a towel; if not full to the top take off the 
covers and fill with hot water and screw the cov- 
ers on and set away to cool. Keep in a dark, 
cool place. Some peel the fruit and add a little 
salt before putting the fruit in the jars. 

An economical way of putting up tomatoes 
for winter is as follows: Select good, ripe to- 
matoes, pick off the stems, put in a large pan 
and pour boiling water over them, peel and 
cut up, taking out any green pieces. When you 
geta quantity drain off all the thinnest juice 
and seeds you can, then put the tomatoes in a 
porcelain-lined kettle, add a little salt and 
cook from three-fourths of an hour to an hour; 
then with a funnel fill large bottles and jugs; 
which are thoroughly cleansed and filled 
with hot water, then emptied last thing 
before filling. After they are full cover the 
mouth witha piece of cloth a few inches square 
and insert a good cork, pushing the cloth 
down a little; cover cork with hot seal- 
ing waxor cement. If you have plenty of two- 
quart glass jars, they are just the thing for 
canning tomatoes. When put up in glass jars, 
they do not require so much cooking. 


Chopped Pickie.—Wash and dry small green 
tomatoes which are too small to slice; chop 
fine and putina jelly bag and let the juice 


drain out, then put in a preserving kettle and 
cover well with vinegar and cook a few mo- 
ments; pour in a stone jar until the next day, 
then pour in a colander and drain; throw away 
the vinegar, prepare enough new to cover the 
pickle, add ground spice and cinnamon in a 
bag, and a cup of sugar to every quart of vine- 
gar; heat and pour over the pickle in a stone 
jar, put in a few pieces of horse-radish root to 
keep it from molding, turn a small plate over 
the pickle and cover well, and keep in a cool, 
dry place 
— 


The Fat of the Land, 


Young Carrots.—Many dainty dishes can be 
prepared from the young French carrot which 
of the earliest products of the market 
Carrots a la reine are delicious. Scrape 
salted water until 


is one 
garden. 
and boil the vegetables in 
tender; drain and cover with any kind of 
gravy, stew a few moments, thicken slightly 
anid serve as a vegetable. They are particular- 
ly nice with a pot roast or with roasted lamb 
or young mutton. A puree of carrots may be 
served with mutton cutlets. Scrape and boil a 


few carrots in water until tender, drain, add 
a little stock or gravy, a small onion stuck 
with two cloves and seasoning; stew until 


very soft and mash through asieve. Return 
the pulp to asaucepan and add a tablespoon- 
ful of butter to each cupful of pulp. Mound 
inadish and lay the breaded or broiled cut- 
lets about it. A cupful of this pulp diluted 
with milk, slightly thickened with flour and 
seasoned with grated nutmeg, makes a deli- 
cious soup. Cold boiled carrots are also nice 
if cut in dice and served in a brown or cream 
sauce.—[Alice Chittenden. 


Marrow Balls for Soups.—Mix 1 cup of mar- 
row with two slices scalded bread. Add 1 cup 


rolled crackers, 1 egg, } teaspoon salt: nutmeg 
and flour enough to roll easily into balls. 


Throw into the boiling soup five minutes be- 
fore serving and keep boiling hard. Delicious 
with mock turtle, ox-tail or vegetable soups. 
[Emma Paddock Telford. 


Doughnuts without Baking Powder.—Two- 
thirds sour milk, 4 cup cold water, 4. table- 


> 


spoonfuls thick sour cream, 2 eggs, 1 level tea- 
spoonful saleratus, 


and 1 eupful granulated 
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sugar. Flourto roll. Beatthe eggs very light, 
adding a pinch of salt. Add sugar, then cream, 
and last the milk and water. Stir all together 
before adding the tlour, in which the saleratus 
has been well mixed. Roll quite thin and cut 
as crullers or twisted doughnuts.—[E. Mary. 

Dainty Desserts.—To make snow pyramids 
whip a pint of cream until firm, sweeten to 
taste and chill.in the ice box. Serve in small 
glass dishes. Beat the whites of 6 eggs stiff, 
sweeten and gradually stir in a small cupful 
of currant jelly. When ready to serve, drop 
aspoonful of the beaten egg in the center of 
each dish of whipped cream in the shape ofa 
pyramid. Floating island is prepared thus: 
Make a boiled custard of 1 quart of rich milk, 
1 cup sugar, the yolks of 5 eggs and 1 teaspoon- 
ful vanilla. Cool and pour in a deep glass 
dish. Whip 4 pint cream until firm, add the 
weil-beaten whites of five eggs, sugar to taste 
and a few drops of vanilla. Drop with a spoon 
small islands of the cream over the golden cus- 
tard. Serve very cold with cake.—[Mary S. 
Stelson. 





Ice Cream Without Cooking.—This is inex- 
pensive and easily made. Beat 3 eggs, add 1 
cup sugar and 1 pint thin, sweet cream (whip- 
ped if you prefer), add to this 1 quart of milk 
and flavor. This will make a two-quart freez- 
er. Another egg may be added and a little 
more sugar for another quart of milk.—[Mrs 
G.S. D. 

en 
The Guest on the Farm. 
S. EDWARD WARNER. 


the only one who has some 
learn during the season of 
whom the unavoidable 
never go to even the 


Mine 
useful 
boarding. 
is unendurable, 


host is not 
things to 
Guests, to 
should 


best of good, plain farmhouses, where, after 
all, there is more true enjoyment to be 
found than in the _~ so-called’ fashiona- 
ble resorts. Nor should the unreason- 


able or the impossible be expected. For ex- 
ample, country beds generally consist of a sin- 
gle hard mattress on a spring bed. Those who 
sleep at home on something a little softer 
would do well to carry a thick blanket or 
blanket shawls to soften the hard mattress. 
Or again, as wood is the only country fuel, 
those to whom hot water at night or morning 
is a familiar home comfort, should carry with 
them a small kerosene stove, easily put in a 
corner of a valise or trunk top. 

Print is socheap thatit would seem mutually 
advantageous, especially for all the larger fami- 
ly resorts,say for all that can accommodate a 
dozen or more guests, to issue circulars, as some 
do, giving all the essential particulars as to 
situation, drainage, views, rides and excur- 
sions, mails, churches, distance from station, 
and prevailing character and style of company, 
and any special attractions as driving, boating, 
bathing or fishing facilities. Country rides 
are notoriously elastic, and under estimated by 
the country folk, partly, no doubt, because 
they ride more than they walk from place to 


place. More than once a strong mile and a 
half has been represented as = a_=mile. 
Agreeably assorted company is difiicult to 


insure, but, with a company mostly homogene- 
ous, a sprinkling of the better representatives 
of various races and faiths will not injure a 
place for anyone of broad charities and sympa- 
thies. But a significant clause sometimes 
found in an advertisement indicates, what 
facts prove, that there is sometimes disagreea- 
ble experience with a rough and noisy set, of 
whatever class or race they may be; and where 
such are, as is sometimes the case, welcomed 
in large proportion, applicants who are known 
to desire more quiet companionship should be 
frankly informed of the fact. 

For pleasure in riding, aside from buggies 
for couples and three or four-seated mountain 
wagons for merry excursion parties, nothing 
gives more all-round pleasure than a two-seat- 
ed open or covered carriage with an honest, 
steady family horse, who will take a family 
down the rough, steep hills with a painstaking 
faithfulness that makes him seem almost hu- 
man, and an object of affection, while the hire- 
ling may be as good and then again may, 
alas, run plunging and kicking down the 
steeps to your great discomfort if not danger. 
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sut the. pleasanter image, happily the of- 
tener realized, of faithful Dobbin, may 
close these suggestions toward making 
country entertainers and city or sub- 
urban guests understand and adapt them- 
selves to each other better. There are 
tidy and untidy, slack and prompt, shiftless 


and thrifty, bright and dull people everywhere, 
but none are by nature more tidy, thrifty, or 
ready to adopt good, new ideas, than intelli- 
gent country-born and country-bred people of 
“good old stock.’”” Hence my faith in the good 
results of the symposium here proposed and 
begun, and to which, if continued, the contri- 
butions of the country housekeepers would 
doubtless make pleasant and profitable read- 
ing. 
en 

Delivery of Dress Patterns.—Patterns order- 
ed through this paper are delivered as prompt- 
ly as possible, but delays will occur sometimes, 
and it is suggested that all who order wait a 
reasonable time, say ten days, to allow for de- 
lays in the mails or otherwise, before writing 
again. 





better than starch for 
It gives just the right 


Sweet Skimmilk is 
lawns and muslins. 
stiffness.—[E. R. 





Clean Wringer Rollers which are soiled with 
colored clothes by rubbing with a cloth 
saturated with coal oil. Tainted and foul 
smelling jars and cans can be perfectly sweet- 
ened by letting them stand six or eight days 
filled with dry earth.—[Sarah F. Wilcox. 
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From the Standard-Union, 
Mrs. 


suffered for 


Miss Eunice Fisher, Marvgaret 
234 Cook 


years with a complication of diseases. 


daughter of 


Fisher, street, Brooklyn, 
To-day she 
is well and strong, and able to work eight or ten 
hours a day. Both she and her mother attribute 
the cure to Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
This is Mrs. Fisher’s own story: 
“ My 


struggle to maintain the 


daughter was an invalid The 


entirely 


for years. 
family rested 
with me. I worked day and night in order to pro- 


cure for her the best medical attention. But she 


grew no better. Last fall she was ill with perito- 
nitis, and from that time until the first of the year 
than alive. Dr. 
Brooklyn, 
one of the physicians we consulted, but he and all 


she was on our hands more dead 


Davis, of St. Catharine’s Hospital, was 


the others were unable to bring my daughter back 


to health. 

“ We had frequently read the advertisements in 
the papers of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. We bought 
some, and the first box wrought a perceptible 
change in my daughter’s health and looks. We 
continued the pills for a month, taking daily a 


number of doses. In five weeks my daughter 


was able to resume her work, which she was 
forced to give up for months. As the pills did 


her so much good, we deemed it profitable to eon- 
tinue them right along. For the good they do, 
they are certainly the least expensive medicine 
we have ever heard of. I shall always be vlad to 
speak a good word for the Pink Pills, and so will 
my daughter. We have recommended the pills 
to several friends, and hope soon to have some of 
them add their testimony to what I have said.” 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are also a specific for troubles 
peculiar to females, such as suppressions, irregu- 
larities and all forms of weakness. They build 
up the blood, and restore the glow of health to 
pale and sallow cheeks. In men they: effect a 
radical cure in all eases arising from mental 
worry, overwork or excesses of whatever nature. 
Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in loose bulk) 
at 50 cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, and may be 
had of all druggists, or direct by mail from Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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